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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TALY is growing calmer. It is ascertained that the 
defeat before Adowa was due to the incompetence of the 
General in command, and that the soldiers and officers fought 
bravely and died hard. Therefore, although ihe defeat was 
even more severe than was reported, the total of loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners exceeding seven thousand 
mep, and although the whole army employed, eighteen 
thousand men, is Cfficially described as ‘‘ demoralised,” the 
eting of the disaster has been taken out of it. Rioting has 
therefore ceased, and the people permit the departure of 
the troops, who will soon raise the force under General 
Baldissera to thirty thousand men. With this army he 
can, he reports, hold the triangle to which Massowah 
is the entrance, and keep back the Abyssinians, who will 
be slow to quit the shelter of their hills. He waits, 
however, for more artillery, and will have great difficulties 
with his commissariat, as most of his food must be im- 
ported. Erythrea produces very little beyond what its people 
want, and the immense number of transport animals makes 
the collection of forage in a roadless country very diffi- 
cult, Kassala is not yet abandoned, and General Baldissera, 
an old Piedmontese soldier of the regularly trained type, will 
give up nothing he can help, though he will not move forward 
a yard till he is ready. 








King Humbert has been determined all through, and has 
appointed a Ministry of Affairs, with the Marquis Rudini, a 
Sicilian, as Premier, the Duke of Sermoneta as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and General Ricotti as Minister of War. 
They are all opposed to “ adventure” in Africa, but all agree 
that before peace can be made King Menelek must be 
defeated. They have decided, therefore, to ask for a loan, to 
raise the army in Africa to forty thousand men, and after the 
rains to commence a second and, they hope, more successful 
campaign, Assurances have been received from Berlin and 
Vienna that Italy shall be protected while hostilities last, 
and even the French, who cannot stir till the Czar’s 
coronation is over, in June, profess friendliness ‘‘ now 
that Crispi has fallen.” Even the Pope, we are told, was 
bitterly moved by the disaster, and suspended a Te Deum 
which had been ordered, while the Sicilians displayed a 
transport of grief. The desertions, however, have been 
numerous; and the populace, while sullenly acknowledging 
that the disaster must be retrieved, are angrily opposed to the 
idea of conquering Abyssinia. They say it will bring them 
nothing except death and hardship for their children in the 
army. 


The British Government is not sorry to find that it can 
help Italy anditself at the sametime. In threatening Karsala 
the Dervishes are threatening at once Italy and Egypt, and it 
has therefore, according to a telegram from Cairo, been de- 








cided to push forward the main body of the Egyptian garrison 
into Dongola, beyond the outposts at Wady Halfa. Don- 
gola is the Mahdi’s storehouse on which his forces depend 
and an invasion will so threaten bis power that his forces 
must retreat from Kassala. It seems clear that the Italian 
defeat before Adowa has greatly increased the hopes of 
the Mahdi’s adherents—we use the old term for clearness 
though the present ruler at Omdurman calls himself not 
Mahdi but Khalifa—and that if that disaster is not repaired 
Egypt may be seriously threatened. The movement resolved 
on seems to be necessary, but before it begins the Government 
would be wise to add a regiment or two of Sikhs or Ghoorkas 
to the garrison of Egypt. 


The defiant tone of the Spaniards has made an impression 
in America. Although the Senators and Representatives are 
agreed as to the wording of their joint-resolution, it has still 
to be finally passed by the Senate, and it is meeting with 
resistance, nominally because of the absence of evidence as to 
cruelties in Cuba, and as to the pretensions of the insurgent 
leaders to constitute a Government, really because the com. 
munity are not clear that they want a war. It is added that 
the Executive is wholly opposed to precipitate action, and 
that a large section of the electors are not disposed to trust 
the Senate on so complicated a question. The perplexed 
Senators are amusing themselves with a repetition of the 
Sackville incident. The Spanish Minister, being used to 
diplomacy in which one declares war in a well-bred whisper, 
has publicly, in a letter to the Herald, condemned the violence 
of Senators’ speeches, and the Senate is inclined to ask the 
President to demand his withdrawal. It is a Senator’s 
privilege to denounce Spain, and to denounce the representa- 
tive of Spainif he objects to the language. It isnot supposed 
that Sefior Dupuy de Lome will be sent away, but the world is 
getting a little tired of all this. The Americans should either 
adhere strictly to diplomatic etiquette or grant full licence of 
speech all round. It is a little hard to be shouted at and 
compelled to whisper in reply 


On Wednesday Sir William Harcourt visited Bournemouth, 
and addressed a meeting organised by the Home Counties 
Liberal Federation. There was one thing, he said, which a 
repulsed army never does if it means to win,—throw away 
its arms and disavow its principles. The Liberal party did 
not mean to give up self-government for Ireland—is Sir 
William Harcourt afraid of the word ‘“ Home-rule” ?—the 
cause of tersperance, “ One man, one vote,” or “the principle 
of resisting the right of the House of Lords to overrule the 
will of the representative Chamber.” That is a comprehen- 
sive programme, especially if the last clause means, as it 
must, the abolition of the House of Lords. Sir William Har- 
court went on to criticise the policy—or, as he described it, 
no-policy—of the Government. Local government for Ireland 
was “off ” (apparently because Mr. Gerald Balfour would not 
insert minority-voling into anirrelevant Bill for Belfast), and 
so was the Referendum. As for the foreign policy of the 
Government, it was not, as vaunted, a policy of “ repose,” or a 
glorious policy, witness Armenia, or an economical one, wit- 
ness the Estimates. So Sir William ran on till he came to 
the question of Venezuela, which he treated with becoming 
gravity, adding, however, that he could never understand 
how a man who thinks he has got an unanswerable case 
should object to referring it to an impartial tribunal. We 
wonder how Sir William Harcourt would like that principle 
applied in private life. Suppose some one claimed that his 
house was not really his. Would he willingly submit to 
arbitration, though he knew his title was good? Sir William 
Harcourt ended his speech by quoting from Mr. Chamberlain 
an appeal for union among Liberals, in spite of divergence of 
view on minor points, 
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On Saturday last the long-expected Blue-book on the Vene- 
zuelan boundary dispute was presented to Parliament. The 
preliminary statement, drawn up by Sir Frederick Pollock, is 
an able piece of work, and puts the British case with great 
skill, It bas, however, been assailed in one or two particulars 
by the Daiiy Chronicle, but till these allegations of misstate- 
ment have been answered it is best not to comment on them. 
The preliminary statement is followed by the documents 
in extenso, The most interesting and important of these are 
the reports by Sir Robert Hermann Schomburgk. A propos 
of them it is worth while to mention that they do not in the 
least support the notion that Schomburgk considered that 
the Dutch possession of Barima Point was doubtful, and that 
the post erected by him there was merely placed for conveni- 
ence and as a suggestion for a boundary. The Barima post 
he clearly considered represented an ascertained boundary. 
The suggested and debatable post was one placed by him 
further up the estuary of the Orinoco at the mouth of the 
Amacura River, which river, he held, would form a con- 
venient frontier. 


A smaller Blue-book accompanies the main volume, and 
contains nine maps. The first three maps are Dutch maps— 
the earliest is dated 1640—and show the Dutch boundary ex- 
tending up to the Orinoco. The fourth is a French map 
compiled largely from Spanish sources, and adopted by a 
Spanish mission-father in 1796. It gives the Dutch boundary 
as stretching up to the Amacura, but places the Buarima 
River wrongly to the west of the Amacura. The sixth map 
is an English map dated 1783, and places Barima Point 
within the Dutch territory. The seventh map isa Dutch map 
of 1798, and makes the Barima the boundary between the 
Dutch and Spanish possessions. The eighth map is a French 
map, but founded on a map in the archives of Caracas, and 
makes the Dutch possessions stop considerably short of the 
Barima. Between the Dutch frontier and the Orinoco the 
territory is marked as the possession of independent Indians. 
On the whole, the evidence of the maps, like that of the 
documents, is stongly in favour of the contention that the 
Dutch held the whole coast-line up to Barima Point and the 
mouth of the Orinoco. 


In the adjourned discussion of last Monday on the Naval 
Estimates, Mr. Dillon demanded an explanation as to the 
Power against which this greatly increased expenditure is 
directed, and declared that the United States would consider 
it a most aggressive and insulting proposal. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster held that the naval reserve of sailors on which we 
were relying was quite insufficient, and Mr. Labouchere 
moved the reduction of the number of men and boys for the 
Navy, which he held to be quite too large, by a thousand, 
charging the Admiralty with piaying with the other European 
nations a game of “beggar my neighbour.” Mr. Goschen 
replied in a very effective speech, of which we have spoken 
at some length in another column. As to the Naval Reserve, 
Mr. Goschen said that we had in the Royal Naval Reserve 
twenty-four thousand men, and that if we had to call out 
from it five thousand, or in an extreme case ten thousand, men, 
there would still be a large Reserve left, and in addition to 
the Reserve, there is a force of five thousand seamen pen- 
sioners, “seasoned men, forty-five years of age, who were 
mostly petty officers, and would therefore be excellent leaven 
in all ships’ crews for purposes of instruction and discipline.” 
He also stated that of the men who work out their twelve 
years’ service, 60 per cent. re-engage themselves at once, and 
9 per cent. more come back to the service after leaving it; 
and that in the case of stokers the proportion is still larger, 
74 per cent. re-engaging at once, and 10 per cent. returning 
to the service after leaving it. Eventually the reduction of 
the vote of men was negatived by a majority of 217 (262 to 45). 


The Irish Home-rulers raised a debate on Tuesday on the 
question whether the principle of cumulative voting should 
not be applied to Irish municipal elections. They raised it 
as an instruction to the Committee on the private Bill for 
granting powers to the Corporation of Belfast, alleging that, 
although the Catholics numbered half the population, the 
Corporation was so exclusively Protestant that not one office, 
small or great, was held by a Roman Catholic. The instruc- 
tion was supported by Mr. Healy, who said he was willing to 
apply it to Dublin and South Ireland, where Catholics were 


e oa, 
cate of proportional representation. Mr. Gerald Balfo 
resisted on the sound ground that the evil, which he “i 
acknowledged, ought not to be dealt with in a private Bil, 
an argument which brought down on him Mr, Morley wh 
declared that, after promising to kill Home-rule with kind. 
ness, he had been captured by the Castle officials and - 
Orangemen like the Member for South Belfast, and a 
refased on each occasion as it came up to meet Irish Wishes, 
This Government, which had promised so much, was falling 
in Ireland into the old rut. We have commented elsewhere 
on the unfairness of this attack, and have only to record here 
that the instruction was refused by a majority of 55 (219 
to 164). 


The wire-pullers of the two sections of the Opposition have 
had a struggle this week which has ended for the present in 
a drawn battle. For ten years past the “ Liberal Centra} 
Office,” that is, the Whips’ Office, and the National Liberal 
Federation, or representative Council of local committees, have 
used the same secretary and staff, and “cohabited” in the same 
building, and have not, therefore, been independent of each 
other. The arrangement suits the leaders, but the Radicals 
dislike it, and their Committee, therefore, raised the standard 
of revolt. The National Federation, they said, should have g 
separate building to work in and a separate staff. When ap- 
proached on the subject, Sir William Harcourt at first seemed 
friendly, but on second thoughts declined to give an opinion, 
and at a meeting of Radical Members it was found 
that there was a great division of sentiment. De. 
cision, therefore, was postponed until after the Hnd- 
dersfield conference of the party, when the subject will be 
threshed out. The quarrel, which is rather bitter, the Daily 
News and the Daily Chronicle taking advantage of it to 
bludgeon each other, is described as “ the Radical split,” but 
it is not exactly a split. It rather resembles a fight among 
boxers round a prize-ring as to the choice of an umpire. It is 
the leadership, of course, which the party is quarrelling about, 
perhaps a little prematurely. When they get one he will, let 
us hope, be a man disposed, as his first duty, to hang 
mutineers. 


The Jameson trial, which will, it is clear, be a terribly long 
and dreary one, may be said to have begun on Tuesday, when Dr 
Leander Jameson and fourteen companions were brought upat 
Bow Street charged with having prepared a military expedi- 
tion against a friendly State contrary to the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. The Attorney-General recounted the facts—with 
most of which the public are acquainted—and the examina- 
tion of witnesses began, which tended to show that at Mafe- 
king and Pitsani the police of the Chartered Company were 
asked to join in a raid to Johannesburg for the protection of 
women and children, and consented. The proceedings, how 
ever, were hardly commenced when there was a remand for a 
week, no hint having been given of the line of defence 
to be adopted. We presume this delay is needful in 
order to collect evidence, but there is some ground to 
apprehend that by the time the verdict is reached the 
accused will be able to plead for mercy on account of the 
burden of their years and the ruin inflicted on their careers. 
We are falling, as regards all interesting trials, into Spanish 
ways. 


The Irish Members on Thursday, in pursuance of their 
policy of veiled obstruction, in a debate on Supply, raised the 
question of Ashantee, and drew from Mr. Chamberlain a full 
reply. The Government of Ashantee, he declared, had become 
an “intolerable nuisance” to the whole West Coast. The 
country, which is potentially rich, has been completely ruined 
by intertribal wars, and by “ King” Prempeb, a bloodthirsty 
savage who kept up human sacrifices, and not only killed but 
tortured thousands of innocent persons, whose fresh bones 
were found in the sacrificial groves when our troops entered 
Coomassie. He also kept up a new system of slave-raiding. It 
was absolutely necessary to replace his atrocious rule by the 
Pax Britannica, and to that end an expedition was necessary. It 
had to be a powerfal one, because Prempeh had asked assistance 
from Samory, the Mussu!man Sheikh in the Hinterland, and 
because it was powerful there was no blocdshed. Mr. Buxton, 
who answered Mr. Chamberlain, said he also, when in Office, had 
assented to the war, but he should have waged it in a different 





in a majority, and it was defended by Mr. Courtney, as advo- 


spirit, to which Mr. Chamberlain retorted that he did not 
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« shamefaced war,” and that the only grievance 

had to complain of was that his allowance of spirits 
nc no Hes Mr. Chamberlain’s plain speaking will be 
. - 


appreciated in the country. 


Well- informed people on the Continent believe that 
poth the Austrian and Italian Governments <are seriously 

oved by the cleavage which has occurred between Great 
3 itain and Germany. They fear that it will lead in the end, 
if France can be compensated for her lost hopes in Egypt, to 
a renewal of the French and English alliance which, in 1856, 
dominated politics. They believe that the mission of Count 
Goluchowski to Berlin has for one object the removal of this 
difficulty in their way, and that if the German Emperor is 
seasonable his proposals will be laid by the Austrian Emperor 
pefore Queen Victoria during his approaching visit to her at 
Cimiez. These statements are denied with some acerbity, the 
personal negotiations of monarchs being always described as 
ceremonial communications ; but of the existence of the feeling 
described we have no doubt. It is doubtful if the end sought 
will be attained, for the British Government is more hurt by 
the conduct of the Powers as to Armenia than is generally 
believed; and to effect a cordial reconciliation with Great 
Britain the German Emperor must turn his eyes away from 
Africa, which he will be slow to do. 


understand 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris fiercely supports the 
resistance of the Budget Committee to M. Bourgeois’ pro- 
posal of a graduated Income-tax. He describes it as a 
proposal to rob two hundred thousand French citizens who 
possess all the wealth of France, for the benefit of a majority 
who possess nothing, and who ought therefore apparently to 
pay all the taxes. He admits, however, that during the 
President’s tour the people manifested strong approval of the 
tax, and evidently thinks that M. Bourgeois will either carry 
it or go to the country upon it with every hope of success. 
One thing seems to be clear, that the “stop-gap Ministry ” 
is the strongest which has recently ruled France, chiefly 
because its Head knows his own mind. 


On Tuesday Mr. Massey-Mainwaring’s resolution in 
favour of opening the national museums and art galleries 
in London on Sundays from 2 p.m. for a certain number 
of hours was carried in the House of Commons,—the 
amendment moved in favour of opening them instead 
for three week-days for twelve hours and maintaining the 
Sanday intact having been defeated by a majority of 85 
(178 to 93). Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Goschen both of 
them spoke in favour of the relaxation of the Sunday, and 
Mr. John Burns expressed his strong conviction that this step 
would not lead to any increase of Sunday labour. Indeed, 
the original resolution provided that no attendant in these 
galleries should be expected to work more than six days in 
the week, and that no one who conscientiously objected to 
Sunday labour should be expected to serve on the Sunday. 
Our own opinion against any secularisation of the Sunday 
has always been strongly expressed, but we do not think that 
this very moderate step would lead half as certainly to such 
asecularisation as the Sunday excursion-trains which no one 
ever proposes to forbid. That a day of rest, serenity, and 
tranquillity, and, if possible, of real devotion, is of the 
highest possible service to human beings, there can be no 
manner of doubt. But a modest relaxation of the Sabbatarian 
Sanday would, we think, rather promote than hinder the 
better kind of mental serenity and devotion, and at least for 
“such creatures as we are, in such a world as the present,” to 
use Bishop Butler’s phrase, would make for rest and against 
the feverishness of our age. 


On Wednesday Lord Cranborne ir.troduced the Benefices 
Bill, of which both the first parts have been previously and 
separately introduced into the House of Commons and have 
passed their second reading, gone through the Grand Com- 
mittee, and reached their Report stage, though the Bill as a 
whole has never been introduced before. The object of the Bill 
is to enforce the principle that patronage is a trust, and that it 
cannot be exercised without due consideration for the good of 
the parishioners who are to be committed to the care of the 
incumbent. The Bill would forbid the sale of a next presenta- 
tion. The right of patronage is not to be exercised within a 
year of the sale of an advowson,—a provision which would 
test the bona fides of the seller and the purchaser of an 





advowson. Further, it gives a Bishop power to refuse in- 
stitution to an unfit incumbent, of course with the most care- 
ful guarantees of his unfitness —th2 incumbent refused 
being also allowed an appeal to a Court in which a lay Judge 
would sit with and practically guide the Archbishop’s jadg- 
ment. The Bill also contains various provisions for removing 
an incumbent who, either by his own fault or by his misfortune, 
loses the power to provide adequately for the spiritual interests 
of his parish, a certain provision being made out of stipend 
for the incumbent’s wants. The second reading was carried 
by a majority of 178 (259 to 81), and was finally referred to 
the Standing Committee on Law, after a debate in which the 
opponents of the Bill resisted it on very different grounds,— 
some of them, on behalf of the clergy, because it went too far, 
others of them, on behalf of the Dissenters, because it did not 
go far enough. 





The Rev. John England, who is one of the Wesleyan 
Chaplains to the Forces in the South-West of England, found 
that his position in that capacity had deceived the Bishop 
of Truro (Dr. Gott) into imagining him to be a clergyman 
of the Church of England, as the Bishop had apparently failed 
to realise that we now appoint not only Anglican, but Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, and other Nonconformist Chaplains. 
The Bishop, indeed, had remonstrated with him on preaching 
within his diocese (at Falmouth) without asking his permis- 
sion. Mr. England, seeing his opportunity, led the Bishop 
on into further misapprehensions by simply questioning his 
right to interfere, without correcting his misconception, 
whereupon Dr. Gott replied with a reproof of his corre- 
sporndent’s rather haughty tone towards one whom he still 
supposed to owe special respect to a Bishop of the English 
Church, and intimating that he never sent remonstrances 
on matters of this kind to the Anglican clergy without prayer 
that he might be rightly directed. Thereupon the Rev. 
John England felt that he had got the Bishop into his trap, 
and fell upon him in a very disdainful letter in which he 
explained that he was not in Anglican orders, and suggested 
that, as far as he could see, the Bishop might have written his 
letter “in any position but that of a suppliant seeking 
guidance from the Holy Spirit.” We think Mr. England 
would have had a nobler triumph if he had in his first letter 
courteously explained his position and had not attempted to 
lead the Bishop on into further blunders. There was really 
no arrogance in Dr. Gott’s first letter, though he would have 
done better to assure himself of his correspondent’s actual 
position. But to victimise a Bishop is a temptation that the 
average Nonconformist finds at least as irresistible as the 
most imperious of Bishops ever found the temptation to 
victimise a Nonconformist. 


We wonder whether those who sell their worn-out horses 
for exportation to France know of the kind of death to which 
they probably doom them. A writer signing himself “ M. 
Hadden,” and writing from Walton-on-Thames, sends to the 
papers of last Tuesday this horrible account of the fate which 
many of them encounter :—“ Certain speculators some years 
ago made artificial swamps on the banks of the Garonne, and 
filled the swamps with leeches. To be profitable these leeches 
must multiply themselves by millions; to do this, they must 
be liberally supplied with food. To thus supply them the 
Bordelais speculators buy up old and worn-out horses, and 
drive or drag them into the swamps, which have wooden 
compartments, so placed that when these unhappy animals 
have been forced into the mud there is no escape for 
them. The leeches fasten on them by thousands. The 
horse is in a few moments black with crawling crea- 
tures; the blood-suckers fix themselves most of all on the 
open wounds and galls..... . The frantic terror of the 
poor animals is indescribable, as, bleeding from all their 
sensitive parts, they try vainly to shake off the leeches, but 
are at last eucked down into the noxious slimes and seen no 
more. Nearly twenty thousand horses are said to be sacrificed 
annually in this way at Bordeaux. It has been pointed out 
that leeches, nourished on diseased horses, are very likely to 
convey maladies into the human system.” Deliberate cruelty 
of this kind towards one ef the most sensitive of domestic 
animals, seems to us an iniquity of a very grave kind. 
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covenants 
VENEZUELA: THE BRITISH CASE. 


Jie fear that our case might not turn out as sound 
and conclusive as it has been represented has been 
dispelled by the publication of the Venezuelan Blue-book. 
We do not of course say that there is no answer to any 
of the points raised therein, or speak as if it were the 
judgment of a Court rather than what it is, the case of one 
party to a dispute; but we do not think we are in the least 
exaggerating when we say that it shows that our Govern- 
ment were justified in acting as they have acted. We 
believe, indeed, that the only subject for regret is that our 
case is so strong. Those who are anxious to get this 
ridiculous quarrel about a swampy forest settled and out 
of the way, will doubtless feel embarrassed by the strength 
of our position, by the difficulty, that is, of finding points on 
which we can reasonably give way. ‘ Butif your case is so 
strong, why not agree to a general arbitration, and have 
done with it?” That is an argument often heard, and 
one which has a superficial appearance of conclusiveness. 
Let those, however, who are inclined to argue thus turn the 
question the other way, and they will find it equally conclu- 
sive. “If our case is so strong, why should we arbitrate 
about it at all?” The firmness of your belief in 
the title to your estate is not a good ground for 
assenting to an arbitration at which your right is to 
be discussed. The risk of an accident, and of a totally 
wrong decision being given, may not be very great, but 
no one but a fool runs the risk in the case of an estate which 
he knows to be his. The submission to arbitration in- 
volves the notion that you are not absolutely certain as to 
your right to this or that piece of territory. When you 
are doubtful you agree to arbitration, but when you 
are certain you reply to the demand for arbitration that 
nothing will make you give up possession but the decree of 
a tribunal,—which in private life is the equivalent for war. 
The able “ preliminary statement” drawn up by Sir 
Frederick Pollock traces the history of Venezuela and 
Dutch Guiana in itsjchronological sequence. In the space 
at our disposal we cannot, however, do that,and must con- 
fine ourselves to a more general view of the case. As far 
as we can see, the main issues are as follows. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the lands we now call 
Venezuela and British Guiana were occupied by the 
Spaniards and the Dutch. Of whatever the Spaniards 
obtained possession the Venezuelans are now the inheritors, 
while we are the inheritors of the Dutch possessions. Theo- 
retically, then, it ought to be quite easy to settle the 
boundary dispute between us and Venezuela. We take 
all that was Dutch; they all that was Spanish. Unfor- 
tunately, things are not nearly so simple in practice 
as they are in theory. The Spanish and the Dutch never 
fully admitted each other’s claims, and hence it is often 
very difficult to say what was Spanish and what was 
Dutch. Under these circumstances, the reasonable plan 
would have been to say that whatever was in the posses- 
sion of Holland was Dutch, and of Spain Spanish, and 
that the rest was an undetermined No-man’s-land. But 
the Spanish would not admit such a notion. They 
claimed, and in this the Venezuelans have followed them, 
that all South America was given them by Pope 
Alexander VI. They acknowledged, however, that since 
the grant other Powers, such as the Dutch, had made 
settlements and obtained proprietary rights. The papal 
grant, however, they contended, and still contend, holds 
good up toa certain point,—i.e., that whatever cannot be 
shown conclusively to be Dutch is Spanish. The result 
of this way of arguing is to put the onus of proof on the 
Dutch, and those who claim through them. This method 
of looking at the matter has prevailed far too much 
throughout the controversy. There has been a tendency 
to say that in this or that particular—for example, the 
¢ ast-line near Barima Point—-our case is weak, and that 
ti. : Dutch possession was very fitful and uncertain. So it 
muy z1ave been, and on the Spanish assumption this weak- 
ness in the case for possession looks important. If, 
however, we look at the matter from the other point of 
view, and ask, “‘ Granting the Dutch claim here to be incon- 
clusive, can the Spanish show a better, or half as good a 
one?” it will be found that the Venezuelans, as heirs of 
Spain, have an infinitely weaker case. It is only by throw- 
ing the onus of proof entirely on us that the Venezuelans 
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can show any clear case as regards the gre : 
the territory south of the Orinoco, Greater portion of 

Every country, old or new, great or smail, must hold 
certain portions of its lands to be outside the seo 
arbitration, The United States could not agree to . 
arbitration in regard to a foreign claim to Maine iy . 
New Mexico. Soin the case of British Guiana there ic 
must be a reserved block of territory in regard to ate 
arbitration is impossible. We, as trustees for Briti h 
Guiana, fixed this territory by a proclamation in th 
year 1886, in order to make it clear what was i 
what was not debateable land. “This,” we said Pi 
know belongs to us, for it always belonged to Holland” 
It is arguable, of course, that this irreducible minimum 
was badly fixed, and that Lord Aberdeen’s line would he 
a better limit to the possibility of arbitration, but that 
there must be some irreducible minimum of territory ig 
quite certain. We have always said, however, that We 
believed ourselves to be entitled to a great deal more of 
the territory between the Caroni, the Orinoco, and the geq 
than that comprised in the Proclamation of 1886, Qy; 
claim to this disputable territory we are prepared to 
submit to arbitration. We hold that we can showa great 
deal of it to be ours, but are not so certain as to fog] 
justified in refusing an inquiry into the matter. When 
this offer is studied in detail on the maps, it wil] be 
seen that we do not ask the heirs of Spain to submit 
to arbitration about the places which in the eighteenth 
century they claim to have occupied by means of Spain's 
Capuchin mission-stations. We apparently give them up 
entirely to Venezuela. 

As we have said, we cannot, without confusing the 
minds of our readers, give an abstract of the vast mass of 
detail contained in the Blue-book. We can, however, 
quote Sir F. Pollock’s clear summary of the British 
Case :—— 

“(1) Long prior to, and at the date of the Treaty of Miinster 
(1648), the Dutch had founded settlements in various parts of the 
territory of British Guiana, particularly upon the coast. 

(2) The only settlement established by Spain prior to that date 
was the post of San Thomé de Guayana. 

(3) During the whole period, between 1648 and 1796, the Dutch 
were in uninterrupted possession of the entire coast line from the 
river Corentin to Barima. 

(4) During the same period they had explored the upper por. 
tions of nearly all the rivers, and to a considerable extent made 
settlements in the adjacent districts. 

(5) Prior to 1723, there was no settlement by the Spaniards 
in the territory in question except San Thomé de la Guayana, 
originally situated about the spot indicated on sketch map A, and 
twice subsequently removed further up the river to the points 
indicated upon the same map. 

(6) Between 1724 and 1796 the Capuchin Missions were 
established south of the Orinoco, and gradually extended east- 
wards towards the Dutch territory, the furthest point occupied 
by the Spaniards being the village of Tumeremo, founded about 
1788. 

(7) Before 1796 Dutch settlements had existed far up the 
Cuyuni, a Dutch post was established near the river Yuruar, 
about the spot marked up on the map, and the Dutch had full 
control of the whole basin of the Cuyuni. 

(8) With the exception of the settlement of San Thomé de h 
Guayana and missions, the Spaniards had exercised no authority, 
or dominion whatever, over the territery now in dispute. 

(9) Great Britain on becoming possessor of the colony suc- 
ceeded to all the rights of the Dutch. 

(10) After 1796 Great Britain extended her settlements and 
exercised over the territory originally claimed by tte Dutch all 
those rights by which nations usually indicate their claim to 
territorial possession. 

(11) Neither Spain nor Venezuela, after her Declaration of In- 
dependence, had at any tine either possession of or dominion over 
the territory in question. 

(12) Great Britain, while maintaining her just rights, has con- 
sistently shown her desire to make a fair arrangement with 
Venezuela as to the boundary. 

(13) The claim of Venezuela that her territory extends to the 
River Essequibo has been based upon contentions which are in 20 
way supported by the facts, and cannot be justified upon any 
reasonable ground.” 


That these statements are borne out by the facts given in 
the Blue-book will not, we believe, be denied by any unpre- 
judiced reader. Of course, it is possible that there may be 
other facts, not stated in the Blue-book, and hereafter t 
be produced by Venezuela, which will put a different com- 
plexion upon the whole dispute. If any such facts can be, 
and are, produced, we feel certain that the British public 
will consider them fairly and urge the Government to act 
upon them. Unless and until they are produced, we have 
a right to maintain that the British case is founded 
upon reason, justice, and the facts. But though we 
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—. b t th of our case, we do not in the 
: in the stren 0 i. 
nig that ry Government should not make any 


ire 
oan concession even as regards the Schomburgk 
tne A general arbitration they cannot consent to; but 


; ill, we feel sure, secure the approval of public 
be it they can find a formula for submitting the 
jm within limits to an impartial tribunal. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. 
M* GOSCHEN’S reply to the criticism of the Oppo- 


sition on his Naval Estimates was short, clear, and 
ananswerable. He disposed very easily of Sir William 
Harcourt’s rather unwisely borrowed remark of Mr. Dis- 
aeli’s, that he could not criticise the Naval Estimates pro- 
nerly till he knew the policy of the Government. The 
olicy of the Government, said Mr. Goschen, was to attack 
+ one, but to be strong enough to resist attack from any 
uarter, if any attack should come. The Estimates 
depended, he remarked, on the Estimates of other Powers. 
They were Estimates intended to secure us against the 
contingencies of events which had not taken place, but 
which might at any time take place. They were Estimates 
repared deliberately before the alarms of December and 

January, and had not been increased under the influence 

of panic. But the alarms of December and January had 

shown us that these deliberate securities against attack 
had not been taken in any pessimist spirit, but had been 
wisely designed on the strength of reasonable forecasts of 
possible events. They were Estimates in keeping with 
the policy of preceding Governments, and not due to any 
sudden or spasmodic effort. In making them the Govern- 
ment were continuing to advance on the same line on 
which the policy of the late Government had been drawn 
out. It was not, we hold, a wise saying of Mr. Disraeli’s, 
that you must know the policy of the Government before 
you could judge the Naval Estimates. You might as well 
say that you must know what the winter is going to be 
before you can get your winter clothes. The man who 
never orders his winter clothes till the long frost is upon 
him, is sure to shiver, and probably to catch a dangerous 
cold, before he can arm himself against the winter. We 
know enough of the possible and probable variations of 
the seasons to make ready against frost even if it never 
comes, and in the case of the Navy, there is this further 
very important consideration, that as it is a provision against 
human attack, and not against the purposes of providence, 
the mere fact of our preparedness is itself a most important 
security against attack. The world which sees that you 
are ready to defend yourself, will be twice as reluctant to 
make any attack as if it belicved that you would be caught 
napping. The analogy, therefore, of providing against the 
cold of the winter is not even strong enough; for the provi- 
sion against the cold does not even tend to prevent the cold, 
while the provision against attack does tend to prevent 
attack. With an exclusively defensive policy,—which is 
the policy of this nation,—it is easy to calculate what we 
need to guard us against any probable combination of 
assailants, and that is all the precaution we wish to take. 
Mr. Disraeli’s super-sagacious apophthegm, like many of 
his apophthegms, was rather devised to suggest that his 
opponent’s policy was offensive, without expressly saying 
so, than to magnify the difficulty of providing against 
attack. Of course, if you intend to attack, you must pre- 
pare for attacking, but adequate preparation against attack 
may easily be interpreted as elaborate preparation to attack 
somebody else; and it was in that sinister sense that Mr. 
Disraeli invented his apophthegm, and that Sir William 
Harcourt, we suppose, adopted it. Yet his own Govern- 
ment had wisely set the example which the present 
Government is honestly following. 

Though the Naval Estimates were prepared in November, 
before President Cleveland’s sensational Message had 
been delivered, and long before the German Emperor 
had assumed a sort of Protectorate over the Transvaal, 
there is reason to suppose that they were not prepared 
without some sort of expectation that the attitude of 
other nations towards us was jealous and suspicious. 
Mr. Goschen tells us that, not counting torpedo-boats 
and other small craft of that kind, the number of our 
ships now in commission is almost as great as that of all 
the other great Powers of Europe put together, and that 
our bill for coal alone (half a million sterling), is just 
double what it was not so many years ago. The Irish 


party of course attempted to make out that this great 
expenditure on our Navy is meant as a menace to the 
United States,—as if sush a purely maritime Power as 
England, with an immense commerce to protect, and a 
commerce which would necessarily in great measure pase 
into the hands of neutrals so soon as we were engaged 
in war with any Power as great in means and enterprise 
as the United States, could afford to menace the United: 
States for any purpose whatever except in pure self-defence. 
Of course there is no broad line to be drawn between 
defensive and offensive measures, except in relation to 
the taking of the initiative. When a great Power like 
the United States launches a thunderbolt against us 
out of the blue, it is not menace, it is not provocation, 
but the wisest kind of self-defence, to let all men know 
that, much as we dislike and dread war, we are not 
unprepared for it. Any attitude more deprecatory would 
invite attack, and not even the sneers of the Irish 
party would persuade us to invite attack. But we can 
hardly imagine any nation treating an unprovoked and mos? 
arrogant menace from another great nation, in a less 
irritable, we might almost say a less indignant, spirit, than 
that displayed by England when President Cleveland 
threatened us with war, and the Irish party threw up their 
hats for President Cleveland. If ever anation gave the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath, we did so then, but we also 
showed, and very wisely and rightly showed, that there 
would be a limit to our pacific inclinations if the United 
States went too far. While the Western States went wild 
with delight at the prospect of war with England, and the 
Irish party warned us that their opportunity would be our 
moment of peril, we all expressed the utmost reluctance to 
engage in any such fratricidal struggle, but at the same 
time quietly displayed our complete readiness for any such 
terrible struggle if the worst came to the worst. And 
could we have done better? To our mind, neither the 
Government nor the people of this country could have 
been less inclined to boast or to threaten than we were, 
and that was well. But nothing could have been less like 
the attitude of physical dread, and that was better. The 
Eastern States of the Union were all wise enough to 
condemn the mere thought of war, but that would not 
have been enough to restrain the Western States, if it 
had not been made evident to them that however eager 
they might be for war, they would have to undergo a very 
evil set of experiences before they could even hope to 
win the glory for which they appeared to pant. It was 
the wise self-control, but also the equally wise prompti- 
tude for effectual self-defence, which, in form at all events, 
must have been offence, that so soon led to the more 
reasonable and moderate spirit in the United States 
which now prevails. We do not believe that if we had 
not been well prepared for war, this country would have 
been either so tranquil or so forbearing when it found 
itself apparently on the very brink of war. There ia 
nothing like conscious strength for ensuring presence of 
mind and a serene temper in the hour of peril. 

On the whole, the discussion on the Estimates has bees 
satisfactory, except in quarters where no one expected it 
to be satisfactory. Sir William Harcourt was anything 
but hostile, and though we think he would have done 
better not to hint that the large Estimates might imply 
an offensive policy, the hint was rather of that con- 
ventional kind which a leader who treats it as the duty 
of an Opposition to oppose, fancies it the right thing 
to throw out, than of the nature of real hostility. It 
would be better if Oppositions oftener gave cordial sup- 
port to the Government than they do, and this was just 
an occasion for such an attitude. The Government are 
but carrying out Lord Spencer’s policy, and.of course Lord: 
Spencer’s policy was also Sir William Harcourt’s. Still, 
making allowance for these conventional attitudes, whicl 
would often be better honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, the Opposition have criticised the Naval 
Estimates of the Government with both candour and 
patriotism. 


THE ITALIAN DECISION. 
NHE Italians, after a short outburst of that Southern 
fury which seems to Englishmen so strange, 80 
much more like the eruption of a volcano than any pro- 
duct of human reason, have pulled themselves together 
and have decided on an intelligible course. Guided by 





the King, whom they fortunately still treat as the pivos 
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of authority, they have dismissed Signor Crispi as the 
original author of the African adventure, and have ac- 
cepted a Ministry headed by men—Marquis Rudini and 
General Ricotti—who are known to have doubted whether 
“ Erythrea” (Red-Sea-Land) would be found worth its in- 
evitable cost, and therefore are not morally bound to rash- 
ness in prosecuting the African enterprise. At the same 
time, they have resolved that the injury to the morale of the 
Army, consequent on submission to defeat, would be more 
costly to Italy than any expenditure, either of men or 
money, and that they must therefore repair their disaster, 
even if they should in the end resolve upon abandoning 
Abyssinia. An army is worthless if its heart is broken. 
General Baldissera bas therefore received orders to 
abandon Kassala, which is threatened by the Mahdi’s 
troops, to concentrate his strength on the triangle of which 
Massowah is the key, and to form within this triangle 
a powerful and mobile army which may, after the rains, 
re-establish by victory the military honour of Italy. 
Troops are being sent steadily forward, and artillery, 
and it is intended to commence a fresh campaign with a 
thoroughly equipped army of at least forty thousand men. 
The plan of campaign is, of course, not yet devised, and 
indeed must depend greatly upon the enemy’s movements, 
there being still a doubt whether the Abyssinians will 
assume the offensive; but it is obvious that the King has 
insisted successfully on a second campaign, the central idea 
of which must be to force Menelek to give battle, to crush 
his army, and then to grant him moderate terms of peace. 
When that has been accomplished, but not till then, Italy 
will decide whether or no she cares for a possession on the 
Red Sea, or is bound by her dignity, any more than Austria 
is, to share in the European partition of the African con- 
tinent. It is probable that she will content herself with 
holding Massowah and a reduced Erythrea, but the con- 
dition precedent of any final decision is to be a victory in 
the field. This policy is considered the more practicable 
because the fuller accounts of the battle of Adowa show 
that the defeat, though even worse than was at first re- 
ported, was at least in part due to grievous mismanage- 
ment in the handling of the troops. The native column was 
pushed forward first, always a mistake, as the natives are 
more likely to retreat than the white men, and when they 
retreat throw the whites into confusion; the arrangements 
for informing the columns of each others progress were de- 
ficient to the last degree, all the troops went into action 
hungry from insufficient commissariat ; and the possibility 
that the enemy would charge seems never to have been 
contemplated. When charged, the Italians fought with 
determined bravery, the slaughter in the second column 
being horrible, but the regiments were huddled on a space 
too small for them, till the men had no fair play, 
and at last, when half their number had fallen, felt as if 
they were being massacred. Well led, it is believed the 
Italians can win, and the determination of the country is 
that Europe shall recognise their ability. 

We receive the news of this decision without pleasure, 
because we do not believe that if Menelek’s army holds 
together and refuses to quit the hills it can be defeated by 
any force which Italy can collect. Work of that kind—a 
Chitral expedition, with the difficulties multiplied by ten 
—needs a British army in which every private soldier is a 
volunteer, and the Generals are trained to such.expeditions 
by the tradition of a hundred years. We fully acknowledge, 
however, that the policy adopted is one worthy of a self- 
respecting and determined people. It was the policy we 
ourselves adopted after our expulsion from Afghanistan 
in 1842, with a loss of sixteen thousand men, and 
it is unquestionably the only one which fully satisfies 
military opinion. We must not forget, moreover, that 
the Italian Army is young, that it has behind it no 
long list of great victories, and that it is composed of men 
who have no reason as yet to believe that their organisation 
ensures victory. The effect of withdrawal upon the whole 
Army might, therefore, be most disastrous ; and the Army, 
it must not be forgotten, is the school in which the unity 
of Italy is learned. The King and his advisers are there- 
fore probably right to run the risk, more especially as the 
present effort required of them cannot be a crushing one. 
italy, favoured as she is by her allies, can raise in Vienna, 
Berlin, and London a loan of fifteen millions, which ought 
to suffice for a campaign, and with her Army she can 
spare forty thousand men without seriously dislocating 


second defeat might dissolve the Monarchy: 

all, the acceptance of great risks makes grat Bp. 
now that the defeat has revealed the formidable chat 
of the enemy, a successful campaign would strength d 
Italy more than an additional hundred thousand soldiers, 
It is not, of course, to the interest of this country that 
any European army in Africa should ever be beaten; 
and it is therefore with hearty sympathy, though a 
alarm, that we record the decision of the new Italian 
Government and their soldier-King, who throughout, it i 
said, has displayed neither alarm nor hesitation, "The 
House of Savoy has a reputation for craft, but there roe 
been in its composition a thread of dour obstinacy which 
has more than once protected it from overthrow. 


It should be noted, for it is of great political import 
ance, that the two allies of Italy have behaved exceedin ly 
well,—so well that they have probably recemented i 
Triple Alliance. Although the African enterprise was no 
part of their programme, and though they probab] 
do not believe, as King Humbert does, that his ire 
needed an exercise-ground, they at once resolved to treat 
his defeat as involving the whole Triple Alliance, They 
offered any military assistance the King might require 
they guaranteed his dominions against attack while eit 
of his corps d’armée were absent, and they announced 
publicly, through their usual organs, that the Alliances 
had been in no way weakened by the disaster. On the 
contrary, that was only a reason for drawing its bondg 
more tightly together. That is gentlemanly as well as 
wise, even if the two Emperors were in part moved by 
the feeling that they did not desire to see one more 
European country exchange its dynasty for the Republican 
form of government. The effect on European politics of 
this generosity—or justice—will be very considerable, It 
may be taken as certain that King Humbert, as long as 
he reigns, will not desert those who have not deserted 
him, and that the Triple Alliance will be renewed, as it 
was before. Indeed, Marquis Rudini, the new Italian 
Premier, has already reminded the world that he 
arranged the first renewal, and that although he con. 
siders the burden of Italy too heavy, he deems the 
Alliance essential to the peace of the world. This 
replaces affairs almost upon their previous footing, 
for in the event of a European war, Italy would 
not be allowed to lack money, and her Generals, 
by calling up extra Reserves, would speedily make 
up for the corps darineée temporarily locked up upon 
the Red Sea. The Republicans, who in Italy are French, 
will wait to see the result of the new campaign, and if it 
is successful, will decide as heretofore that submission is 
the wiser course, and that the Monarchy directly conduces 
to the safety of Italy. On the whole, though we cannot 
believe cither in the possibility or expediency of conquer- 
ing Abyssinia, we cannot but feel that the Italians have 
adopted a masculine course of policy, and one which will 
relieve them of much of the discredit brought on them by 
defeat, and by the want of self-control exhibited by the 
populace when they first heard of its serious extent. 





THE CHURCH REFORM BILL. 


HE Benefices Bill which passed its second reading in 

the House of Commons on Wednesday by a majority 
of 178, and was referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law by a majority of 201, seems not unlikely to pass into 
law before the end of the Session, a result on which, if it 
should be attained, we should heartily congratulate not 
only the Church, but the party which favours Disestablish- 
ment, of whom it can no longer be said that they show 
any determination to foster the scandals in the Church in 
order that they may not remove one of the chief causes 
of its unpopularity. Indeed, the most formidable of the 
opponents of the Bill were not the friends of Disestablish- 
ment, ‘but Churchmen who attempted to raise the scare 
that “ property, property, property” is about to be inter- 
fered with,—as if after the existence of a Court of Equity 
for so long a period, and with a Standing Committee on 
Law waiting to receive the Bill and remove any objection 
of this sort that may be plausibly taken, there were the 
least fear that the enforcement of a most sacred trust 
would be permitted to overrule any proprietary right 
which did not involve a much more serious equitable 





ker military system. The risk is considerable, because a 
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al to an ordinary Court of Justice,—the appellate 


aia one of the parts of the Bill, being that of the 
hbishop with a legal Assessor chosen from the High 
pe of Justice. But if this be really in any way 
Saieanble —which we cannot believe, seeing that such 
* Fe denen "would inevitably become the real appellate 
Fodge, since no Archbishop of the present day would 
ossess his power long who dared to exercise it in con- 
travention of the ordinary principles of English justice,— 
the Standing Committee on Law might surely be implicitly 
trusted to amend the Bill so as to remove that anomaly or 
else to reject the measure itself. The truth is that the 
atrons of the Church of England do not always choose 
re regard these proprietary rights in advowsons as trusts 
for the national Church, which undoubtedly they are as 
much as any trustees for children under a settlement 
are trustees for their advancement and protection; and 
they are disposed to haggle for compensation if they 
are not allowed to treat what they have bought with 
their own money aS a mere investment j—jJust as if 
there were no implicit duty and trust involved in the 
very conception of the right of patronage itself. So 
long as patronage exists, it exists because the nation 
believes, and perhaps rightly believes, that lay patrons, on 
the whole, choose a more independent and manly class of 
incumbents than the episcopal authorities of the Church 
would choose, if asked to fill up the livings in their place. 
Weare disposed to agree with that view. But in the 
cases, —we hope exceptional,—where it has proved to be a 
mistaken view, and either from unfortunate circumstances 
or from error of judgment, an incumbent has been chosen 
who cannot discharge the duties which were imposed upon 
him by the patron, it is simply monstrous not to give the 
authorities of the Church, in conjunction with the Judicial 
Bench, power to revise that decision and to relieve a 
parish from the pressure of a serious calamity in the form 
of an incompetent or a deliberately negligent incumbent. 
Patronage is a spiritual trust for the inhabitants of a 
parish, and no Church whose spiritual pastors are not 
selected by persons who feel the full responsibility of that 
trust, can ever be a Christian Church at all. You might 
as well regard the duty of appointing a new Judge or 
a new Bishop as a proprietary right inherent in the 
Minister of the Crown, for the due discharge of which, 
—if it did not please him to discharge it duly,—he 
might claim to be compensated, as regard the right 
of patronage in that light simply because money has 
been paid to obtain it. If private patronage did not 
appear to most of us a more effective mode of getting a 
good clergy than any other method open to us, it would 
be ruthlessly abolished. But it does not in the least 
follow that because on an average we do get better, or 
at the least not worse, clergymen by that method than we 
could obtain by any other,—simply because the greater 
number of patrons do accept it as a trust, and a sacred 
trust,as they are bound to do,—we have any right to 
overlook the cases of failure, and not to remedy the evils 
which such cases involve, as soon and as effectually as 
possible. No method of obtaining spiritual teachers is 
perfect, or anything like perfect, and in our opinion both 
the method of election and the method of universal 
episcopal selection, is inferior to that of private patronage 
properly guarded. But then it must be properly guarded, 
and that is only possible if it be legally recognised as a 
sacred trust, and not as an arbitrary privilege, and if 
therefore power be taken to remove or suspend in- 
cumbents who prove, as a matter of fact, to be quite 
unequal to their duties. 

The only objection to the Bill of any weight was that 
taken by Mr. Carvell Williams that the clause exempting 
from its operation those owners of advowsons who are 
landowners, and who possess fifty houses in the parish, 
had been restored after being struck out by a Grand 
Committee on a previous occasion. That, no doubt, is a 
great blot on it; but we can surely trust the Grand Com- 
mittee to strike it out again. It may be very true that 
such owners would not often wish to support incumbents 
who cannot or do not do their duty. But sometimes they 
might, and it would be monstrous to support them in 
defending a scandal in the very places in which the scandal 
would be most deeply rooted. If parishioners have a serious 
grievance in any case, it is the case in which the most in 
fluential man in the parish is indifferent to their welfare. 
As the Home Secretary said, blots of this kind are cer- 








tain to be detected and removed in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and if they are not, the House will assuredly 
amend the Bill on the Report stage or reject it on the 
third-reading stage. Mr. Carvell Williams would have 
done more credit to the Society of which he is the most 
earnest representative, if he had supported the Bill at its 
present stage and merely declared that if this blot were 
not removed, he should vote against the third reading. 
Nothing could give greater weight to the Disestablishers 
than to have it well understood that while they think 
Disestablishment the only effectual remedy for the evils 
which disfigure the national Church, they are really eager 
to promote any temporary alleviaticns of those evils which 
serious Churchmen desire. Of course, Mr. Carvell Williams 
does not agree with us that a carefully guarded private 
patronage is, on the whole, a better system than the system 
of the free Churches. But it was quite open to him, while 
protesting against that view, to vote for the second reading 
of a Bill which much the greater number of serious-minded 
Churchmen earnestly desire to see passed into law. 





THE WIRE-PULLERS’ SQUABBLE. 


Ww have been reading the arguments for and against 

the present organisation of the Liberal party, and 
on one point, to our surprise, we find ourselves wholly in 
sympathy with the advanced Radicals. If the National 
Liberal Federation, or any other caucus, is to be of real 
value to a party, it ought . be independent. Its use is 
to convey to the leaders the wishes of the constituencies, 
to solidify, in fact, the vapour of opinion; and if those 
wishes are previously defined by the leaders, the utility of 
a caucus becomes a minus quantity. It only helps, that 
is, in what becomes an elaborate deception. The leaders 
pretend to accept decisions which, in reality, they have 
framed, and the voice of the body of the party remains 
unheard, while each section of it fancies that its special 
idea has been heard and defeated by a majority. That is 
a preposterous arrangement, and if the Federation must 
be kept up, and cannot be independent unless it has its 
own meeting-hall, then, if we were Liberals in the party 
sense, we should vote in the present discussion on the 
Radical side. They want a place of abode distinct from 
the Whips’ Office, and their postulate being granted, they 
are entirely right. We believe in discipline as essential 
to the efficacy of any party, but not in discipline by 
trickery ; and if the present system is accurately described 
by journals like the Daily Chronicle, it is one of trickery. 
The great organised meeting is supposed to represent the 
ideas of the party, and to embody them in its Resolutions, 
but those resolutions are drawn beforehand by the 
Federation officials under instructions from the Whips, 
amendments are strictly prohibited, hostile speeches are 
discouraged as far as possible, and at the end it is always 
supposed that decisions, often unpalatable to the majority, 
and always arrived at by other minds than those of the 
majority, have received from that majority a sort of 
plebiscitary sanction. That is not honest. 

In regard to the remedy, however, we should part 
company with the Radicals altogether. Our contention is 
that in either party an electioneering Parliament is a 
nuisance; that the National Liberal Federation, so far as 
it is an informing body, informs its chiefs wrongly ; and 
that so far as itis an “instructing” body it is directly 
and permanently injurious alike to the leaders and the 
nation. Except in times of excitement, when it is a 
surplusage because the party, like the nation, roars out 
its orders in a voice which cannot be mistaken, a body like 
the National Liberal Federation never knows accurately 
what its own partisans in the constituencies want. It 
never hears what quiet people are saying. It necessarily 
reflects what the “active” section of the party desires or 
thinks expedient; and in practice is necessarily governed 
by the noisy, the limited, and the fanatic. Its managers 
in each district naturally warn their delegates that certain 
energetic groups must be “ conciliated ;” they send them 
up with instructions intended to bring such local groups 
into harmony, and the result is always a programme too 
extensive to be carried, and which in no way represents 
the thoughts of the silent masses who have taken no part 
in the affair. The programme is, however, presented to 
the leaders as “ the will of the people,” and though they may 
think that fact doubtful or the will itself unwise, they have 
hardly an option except to accept it or quarrel all over 
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the country with the local managers. They could find 
out the true will of the people much better fur themselves, 
for not only could they ascertain in their own districts what 
the silent folk think, not only are they qualified by their 
knowledge of previous history to judge what that thought 
will be, but they are able to estimate the one important 
‘fact which no Federation will ever consider,—what the 
amount will be of dislike evoked by the programme. It 
is not of much use to express Smith’s wish if the expres- 
sion of that wish makes enemies of Brown and Jones. 
“That was the precise way of it at the last Election. The 
‘noisy people insisted that Local Option was desired, the 
delegates were sent up to support that view, the Cabinet, 
which might have known for itself that Englishmen 
would never permit their neighbours to dictate their dict, 
accepted that clause in the programme as the general 
will, and a great Government was at the ballot crushed to 
powder. Men who had never voted in their lives voted at 
once against the teetotal clause. As an informing body 
the caucus usually fails, and as an “instructing” body it 
is only pernicious, because it deprives the Cabinet of its 
independence. That Cabinet has been chosen in part by 
the co-optation of those best qualified to decide—namely, 
the leading Ministers of the day—and in part by the 
House of Commons, which recognises those who can 
inform and guide it, and the business of its members 
is to lead. They cannot lead if they have to take 
their orders from outside. If they agree with those 
orders, the orders are superfluous, and if they dis- 
‘agree with them they obey them unwillingly, imperfectly, 
and with a secret hope that they will be defeated. Honesty 
and courage alike go out of the Cabinet which has to 
govern an Empire that, without nerve and frankness, 
simply cannot be governed; and we have as a result 
squeezable Ministries whose action in any given crisis 
cannot be relied on. Nobody can tell whether they will 
“obey the thoughts of their chief, as they obeyed Mr. 
Gladstone’s thoughts when he produced his first Home- 
rule proposal, or their own thoughts, as we fancy they did 
‘in the second Home-rule proposal, or the thoughts of an 
irresponsible mob called a “‘ Federation,” as they did when 
they accepted the Local Option Liquor Bill. They are 
the body elected to govern, but in reality they do not 
govern at all,—do not even govern subject to the correc- 
tion of Parliament. They are listening to an outside 
body,—a body, which if it can give “ instructions,” is above 
Parliament as well as themselves, a body which possesses 
all power and no responsibility, and is therefore in a self- 
governing country justly and aptly described as an 
oppressive nuisance. The National Liberal Federation 
should not, as the Daily Chronicle rightly argues, be 
“enslaved by the officials,” but should regain its freedom 
completely and finally by ceasing to exist. 

We shall be told, of course, that “‘ there must be organi- 
sation,” and though we do not believe it, holding that 
every man who wants to vote can walk to the polling-booth 
without a drill-master, we yield to a general opinion and 
argue as if the assumption were true; but organisation 
need not be of necessity federal. Perfect the organisa- 
tion in each district, make it permanent, make it numerous, 
and make its discipline that of a regiment if you like, but 
do not set up a mob Parliament outside the elected one. 
If the district Liberal Council desires information from 
the centre, or to convey its wishes to headquarters, let it 
communicate as it used to do with the Whips, who are in 
hourly communication with the responsible leaders. They 
know what can be done and what cannot be done, they 
are guided by responsible statesmen, and they can be 
trusted to convey accurately the views of the Cabinet 
Ministers, who again will have the task of persuading 
Parliament. If they are over-worked, appoint more of 
them. If they cannot get through the correspondence, 
give them astaff large enough to get through the business 
without the over-driving which turns men into machines. 
In other words, make the Whips’ Office equal to its work, 
and leave them to do it the best way they can. Such an 
office will hear a great deal more than a National Federa- 
tion can, for it is not debarred from the truth by too 
much publicity; it will not be anxious first of all to make 
its own views succeed, and it cannot be “captured” by 
adroit wire-pulling, or as has, we believe, happened before 
now to the Federation, by threats of opposition from a 
fanatic group. Above all, it is the recognised and, in a sense, 
zesponsible voice of the Administration, with which, more- 
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over, it never interferes. The Federation does interf, 
indeed, so far as it is an effective body at all, is int i 
to interfere. We object to that interference in the ini r 
of the nation which elects the Government, and intend 
to govern, not in the interest of the noisier sections f : 
single party, but in that of the whole community Th 
House of Commons has many defects, but at least it , 
try hard to represent the whole community, the ver sa 
body of which a political caucus ever thinks, The a 
object of the existence of the latter is to coere. one-half 
of Parliament, either the Government or the 0 ts 
tion, and, so far as its object is attained, it is so 
chievous body, which every faithful Member jigs botind 
to resist to the utmost of his power. As a rule too, 
to do him justice, he would do it were he not afraid 
that, if he dared to declare bis mind his own, the Federatio, 
would endeavour by calumny and “ local pressure” - 
deprive him of his seat. It is not the least of the defects 
of a National Liberal Federation that the noisy men 
whom of necessity it represents, are so often able to 
punish independence, originality, and preference of 
national interest to a sectarian fad. It is most fortunate 
that the friends of the National Liberal Federation hays 
chosen this moment to raise the whole question, for their 
chiefs are in Opposition, they do not expect an election 
for years, and they can venture, therefore, to give them 
good savage snub. For the moment they have been 
gently but firmly waved aside; but we wish it were 
possible for Lord Rosebery, or Sir William Harcourt 
or Mr. Asquith to publish an opinion of their merits 
without fear of consequences. It would be a short one 
in words, but, we suspect, quite unmistakeable in meaning. 





MR. GERALD BALFOUR AND HIS ASSAILANTs, 


HE Nationalist leaders in Ireland are clever men, but 
they are not large-minded men, and when breadth 
of view is required they are apt to mismanage a good 
case. They had one on Tuesday, and they threw it away, 
It is admitted on all hands that one of the difficulties of 
local government in Ireland is the depth of the cleavage 
between the parties engaged in the local government of 
the cities, which, as on the Continent, disinclines the party 
controlling a majority of votes to allow its opponents any- 
thing like fair play. If they are Protestants, they give all 
offices to Protestants ; if Catholics, they reserve a monopoly 
for themselves and the few Protestants who agree with them 
about Home-rule. In Dublin, for example, the Corporation 
assigns some places as if Protestants were unknown in 
that city ; in Belfast there is not a Catholic official, from 
the Mayor down to the bellman; and in the whole South, 
as Mr. Healy admitted, the Protestants are allowed 
no influence in municipal business. The effect of this 
virulence of prejudice is not only that all the spoils go to 
the dominant party, which is bad, because it creates a 
rankling sense of injustice, and that highly qualified 
persons are excluded from the City Councils, which is bad, 
because it diminishes the never-too-deep reservoir of 
municipal ability, but that all discussion is rendered poor 
and one-sided. ‘he Opposition is left, in fact, unrepresented. 
The evil is greater in Dublin or Cork than in Belfast, 
because the most marked capacity of an Irish Protestant 
is ability to govern, and of an Irish Catholic is ability to 
resist, and the want of Catholic councillors, therefore, 
injures administration in Belfast less than the want of 
Protestant councillors injures it in Cork; but the evil 
on both sides is very great. If, therefore, the Irish 
Nationalists would assail it in a public Bill, they would 
appeal not only to the English sense of justice, which is 
never quite dormant—though it sometimes, we admit, only 
wakes up when a live coal is dropped on it—but to the 
Irish Protestants’ sympathy for their co-religionists where 
they happen to be under the harrow. Mr. Healy says he 
could never pass such a measure; but has he ever tried, 
in a Bill directed to that end solely, or by a device less 
annoying to the House of Commons than the cumulative 
vote? ; 
At all events he did not try on Tuesday. He and bis 
friends, with their potent ally, Mr. J. Morley, endeavoured 
instead to carry the principle by introducing it as an “1in- 
struction” upon a private Bill for granting powers to the 
Corporation of Belfast, a Bill which had no reference to 
the franchise, and was in no sense whatever a public Bill. 
Such a course is entirely opposed to the practice of the 
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iri he Constitution, and of course 

en at ineapic vt Me Gerald Balfour, was bound 
the a eared it. He did this in the most genial way, 
oficial’ aa a great evil existed, confessing that it must 
agree “es al and only protesting that he could 
by . Private Bill Committee sitting upstairs to in- 
re E a grave and far-reaching innovation into the Con- 
ome eThere are other divisions, he might have said, 
= “hoe between Catholics and Protestants, and 
aes in England as well as Ireland who can never 
- their voices heard. If there is to be a change it 
re t be introduced as a proposal of public importance, 
ae ted on its merits as a constitutional reform, with- 
per aod to religious distinctions, and carried as 
an improvement in the national way of doing municipal 
business, not as an improvement in Belfast alone. At 
present our Way of governing 1s through a majority, and 
if that is a bad way, as 1t may be when party spirit runs 
co high as it does in Ireland, why should it be altered in 
Belfast alone? Mr. Healy says he is willing to extend 
the alteration to Dublin and South Ireland; but not to 
mention that when he had cloven the Protestant 
monopoly he might forget to cleave the other one, 
why, if the reform is just, should Dublin wait for 
justice while Belfast enjoys it? There must be 
equality of rights, at all events, among her Majesty’s 
subjects, and to remove a grievance in a great city is only 
to make its removal seem less pressing in a small one. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour was clearly justified, and the savage 
attack made on him by Mr. John Morley was not. You 
were going, said Mr. Morley in effect—he has learned in 
Ireland that exaggeration is a grace of rhetoric—to “ kill 
Home-rule with kindness,” but whenever Ireland asks for a 
specific kindness you resist. You have been captured, as 
always happens, by the Custle officials. You have fallen 
into the old evil rut. ‘Aunty is most unkind,” sobs the 
child; ‘she said we might have the gooseberries, and 
then makes me wait till the others have come in. She is 
as bad as nurse and Maria, who never love me.” There 
is no kindness to Ireland in giving Belfast a privilege 
denied to every other city in the Kingdom, or in allowing 
a Private Bill Committee to introduce new principles 
into the administration of the island, principles not 
even publicly debated by her own representatives. We 
wonder what Mr. Morley would have said, or Mr. Healy 
either, if Mr. Gerald Balfour had endeavoured to intro- 
duce cumulative voting by private Bill into Dublin or 
Cork only, and in order that Protestants might be better 
represented. Or rather, we do not wonder, for we know 
quite well how the fires of indignation and invective and 
sarcasm would have played round the wretched Secretary’s 
head; how he would have been told that ‘‘the party of 
ascendency, once oppressors, were now cheats ;” that he 
grudged the Catholics power, even in a borough which 
was their own; and that as he dare not rob them of the 
little milk in their cup, he was pouring into it little drops 
of acetic acid. There would have been no end to the fury, 
and the suspicion, and the accusations of having acted 
under the instigation of “ the Castle gang.” Mr. Morley 
would have satirised the cumulative vote as “the pet 
device of English mugwumps,” and Mr. Healy would have 
lamented, with tears in his voice, that the English, who at 
home were at all events frank, became in Ireland incur- 
able tricksters. “The Cork side-wind” would have 
blown through the pages of the Daily Chronicle for a week, 
and the Westminster Gazette would have published at 
least two caricatures of Mr. Gerald Balfour as “ The Art- 
ful Dodger.” It is only because any change in Belfast 
must henefit the Catholic section of the population who 
vote for Home-rule that Mr. Healy and Mr. Morley 
vote for what in the converse case they would condemn 
as a departure from all precedent in order to break the 
unanimity of a hostile constituency. 

The Irish must know their own business best, but we 
have sometimes wondered, when reading attacks on Mr. 
Forster or Mr. Jackson or Mr. Balfour or Mr. Morley or 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, why, considering that he has so much 
to give, the Irish Members never try to conciliate the 
Irish Secretary, but always make him a mark for derision 
and abuse. The custom is not a survival, for the Irish of 


old used always to capture the Norman Barons or Tudor 
Commissioners, or Whig agents, accept them as leaders, 
and make of them the bitterest enemies to 
domination. 


British 
Capturing an Irish Secretary and making of 








him a leader would be a great stroke still, and might 
produce unexpected results, but they never try it now.. 
When a Secretary is loved it is by the commonalty, and 
when he is popular it is among the electors, the elected 
remaining always sullenly suspicious. Is it that Irish 
Members are afraid of being corrupted, or is it that hate is 
pleasant to them as an intellectual excitement, or is it that 
they feel that unless they keep up the fight perpetually the 
war might die away, and the opposing armies be lost within 
each other’s ranks? We suppose the latter is the true 
explanation, and would only observe about it that it would 
be better, if the Irish Membersspersist in war, that they 
should observe its rules, one of which is not to make an 
opposing General a mark for special shots. If he is 
killed in the engagement that is fair, but to pick him off 
by sharpshooters is considered a mean practice, and was, 
if we remember rightly, specially denounced by the Duke 
of Wellington. The misgovernment of Ireland might be 
exposed without spiteful calumnies on the Secretary, 
and the right of Ireland to govern England might be 
proved without the assumption that the officer who 
represents the latter country is usually a rascal and 
inevitably a fool. That line does not convince English~ 
men of anything, except that Irishmen are not fine- 
tempered; nor can either country always rely on find- 
ing a Secretary who, like Mr. Arthur Balfour, honestly 
enjoys abuse. His brother docs his best to come up to 
that standard, but he wishes particularly to give gifts, 
and to know that they will always be flung back in your 
face diminishes the tenderness of one’s philanthropy. A. 
Secretary for Ireland nowadays must often think with a 
certain sympathy of Brigham Young's reply. The Mormon 
Chief was asked by a United States Commis-ioner whether 
he was a Christian. ‘“ Yes, Sir,” was the reply.—‘“ Then 
you acknowledge that if you are hit on one cheek, you 
ought to turn the other ?”—*T always do, Sir, but if he 
hits that, I give him hell.” 





SUNDAY AND THE PUBLIC GALLERIES. 


PXHE House of Commons has at last declared itself in 

favour of opening the public galleries on Sunday 
afternoons. This does not mean that its refusals to do so 
in the past were necessarily wrong. The circumstances in 
which the resolution was accepted on Tuesday are different 
from those in which it was rejected in former Parliaments: 
Much is done and permitted on the Sunday now whicit 
was not thought of twenty, or even ten, years ago. The 
observance of the day, whether from the religious or from 
the labour point of view, is decidedly less strict. We do 
not say this in any spirit of congratulation. Inconsistent: 
and unreal as the English conception of the Sunday has 
often been, we dou not believe that the nation will be either 
better or happier for getting rid of it. But we have to 
deal with a fact, and that fact is that the observance of 
Sunday has been very much relaxed in favour of a par- 
ticular class. It is possible to do many things on the 
Sunday which formerly it was not possible, or at all events. 
not at all easy, todo. But this change has been brought 
about by and for the benefit of well-to-do people. It 
is not the class that works hard six days in the week that 
has been helped to amuse itself on the seventh. TT 
is the class that can and does amuse itself every day 
of the six that has rebelled, and successfully rebelled, 
against having any obstacle put in the way of its equally 
amusing itself on the Sunday. Mr. Goschen, with very 
great pertinence, imagined a working man asking, “18 
not Niagara open on a Sunday? Are there not many 
clubs, so-called clubs, organised so that those who have 
more opportunity than we have to enjoy themselves on 
week-days may also enjoy themselves on Sundays?” 
“To that,” said Mr. Goschen, “I have no answer.” Nor, 
we may add, has anybody else. This was the hopeless 
weakness of Lord Warkworth’s argument. His speech, 
in itself a remarkably able and convinced speech, should 
have been made in support of a motion to defend Sunday 
observance against the attacks, often the wanton attacks, 
of his own class. It is they who multiply ways of 
employing labour on Sunday far more than the working 
man, and who do it without the working man’s excuse or 
justification. And if the State is powerless to check the 
increase of Sunday labour in this direction, how can it 
oppose its non possumus to the comparatively small 
request that its own galleries—galleries which are sup- 
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ported out of the public taxes—shall be opened on the 
one @ay in which the working population are free to visit 
them? Put the obligation of the State to discourage Sunday 
labour as high as you like, and there will still bea higher 
obligation,—that of justice. Forbid all Sunday labour and 
all amusement if you will and if youcan. But do not forbid 
it to those who have no amusement on other days, and leave 
those whose time is their own, and who can choose their 
own pursuits on every week-day, free to amuse themselves, 
at the cost of other people’s toil, on the Sunday also. 

As a matter of fact, however, the increase of Sunday 
labour involved in opening the public galleries on part of 
the Sunday is almost infinitesimal. The really lameut- 
able growth of Sunday labour is in locomotion. The 
hardship which the demand for Sunday trains, Sunday 
tramcars, Sunday omnibuses, inflicts upon their drivers and 
conductors is very great indeed. They are worked hard 
all the week, and then have practically no rest at the 
week’s end. Their organisation is not strong enough to 
enable them to resist the demand. If they insist on the 
“ Sunday off” coming too often they run the risk of being 
discarded in favour of some one who is poorer or less scrupu- 
lous. But the effect on this kind of labour of opening 
the public galleries will be at most to alter its distribution. 
If there is rather more to see in London on a Sunday 
afternooa than there is now, some people will stay in 
London who now go out of it, and the current of locomo- 
tion will, to some extent, flow towards London as well 
as away from it. Kew and Hampton Court have hitherto 
only received visitors; in future they will send visitors to the 
National Gallery and the British Museum in return for 
those who come to see the Gardens or the Palace. But 
these changes will not affect the volume of travellers. If 
more people have to be carried from the suburbs to 
London, fewer people will have to be carried from London 
to the suburbs. When this question was first mooted the 
case was different. Locomotion was not the organised thing 
it is now, and the opening of three or four museums in 
different parts of London might then have created an 
additional demand for omnibuses and trains. As it is, 
they are to be had in abundance already, and the only 
effect of the House of Commons’ action will be some re- 
arrangement of routes and time-tables. 

As regards the labour of the officials belonging to the 
galleries the State stands in a different position from a 
private employer. Parliament can take care that it makes 
proper provision for its servants, and as it does not use them 
for profit, it has no motive for minimising this provision. 
It can take care that the hours of Sunday labour are few, 
and that an equivalent holiday is given in the week to 
those who areemployed on the Sunday. Lord Warkworth 
spoke of the duty of the State to “set an example to 
employers in the matter of Sunday observance,” and we 
quite admit that it is very important that it should do so. 
But then comes in the question,—How can this example 
be most profitably set? And to this we are disposed to 
answer,—By showing employers how Sunday work can 
be arranged so as to give the largest amount of general 
pleasure at the smallest individual sacrifice. There 
would be little reason to complain if things were so ordered 
that Sunday labour, where it was not voluntary, should 
be only occasional, and if the temptation to impose it 
were checked by the necessity of giving an equivalent 
holiday on some other day in the same week. But these 
are precisely the stipulations inserted in Tuesday’s reso- 
lution, and precisely the stipulations which it is in the 
power of the State to make absolute in its own case, and 
so to recommend to private employers. We do not, in- 
deed, agree with Sir Samuel Montagu that “there is 
no work at all to be done in museums or picture-galleries.”’ 
Sitting down may not seem work to him, but if a man is 
employed in sitting down all the week, his desire on Sunday 
will be to do something which shall not involve sitting 
down. The true way to deal with such a man is not to make 
light of the additional burden imposed on him by giving 
him some hours’ work on Sunday, but to make those hours 
as few as is consistent with the object of opening the 
gallery, to take care that he shall not have to give them 
every Sunday, and to secure him a corresponding oppor- 
tunity of varying his position on some other day. With 
another remark of Sir Samuel Montagu’s we are much 
more in accord. Inthe Reference Library at Birmingham 


Jews are employed on Sundays, and wherever there is a 
considerable Jewish population this offers an easy way 





out of the labour difficulty. The Jew isat a Rind 
compared with the Christian, in that he is in ual 
compelled to keep two holy days ineach week,—the Satan 
because it his own Sabbath, the Sunday because hen : 
so little work to be done. There would not be the “te 
difficulty in London in enlisting the services of ag oe 
Jews as could be wanted to act as custodians of tt 
galleries on the Sunday. They would simply be worki : 
on a day which to them is a day meant for work, and thee 
would be earning money on a day when they are natural! 
anxious to earn it, and are often debarred from doing so 

It needs some courage nowadays to maintain in th 
House of Commons that the only ground for the iota. 
ference of the State in the matter of Sunday observan , 
is the Fourth Commandment, and Tord Warkworth ~ 
serves credit on that account, but the doctrine itself ig 
most mischievous. How the Fourth Commandment can 
be binding on a State whose rulers no longer belong of 
necessity to any religion whatever, we leave it to Lord 
Warkworth to explain. But we can see no reason wh 
the State, even if it be not concerned with the Fourth 
Commandment, should not recognise—rather we see eye 
reason why it should recognise—the immense advantage 
of one day’s rest in seven, and the further gain of 
associating that day’s rest with a sanction that vast 
numbers of its citizens still hold in veneration. Such g 
recognition of Sunday may not satisfy Lord Warkworth 
but we fail to see why he should not prefer it to no 
recognition at all. 








THE MAGNETISM OF ROME. 
R. BERNARD HOLLAND, in his very interesting 
article in the current number of the National Review, 
on Cardinal Manning’s conversion, invites attention to the 
special magnetism which the Roman Church has on gome 
minds, and on such very different minds as Cardinal 
Newman’s and Cardinal Manning’s, both of whom began by 
regarding the attraction of Rome as something unholy, and 
both of whom ended by submitting to it, and submitting to 
it with a sort of transport, with something like ecstacy. Itis 
not easy to forget Manning’s words a few months before his 
final conversion :—‘“ My whole reason seems filled with one 
outline. The faith of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation 
subdues me into a belief of the indivisible unity and perpetual 
infallibility of the Body of Christ. Protestantism is not so 
much a rival system which I reject, but no system, a chaos, 
a wreck of fragments without idea, principle, or life. It isto 
me flesh, blood, unbelief, and the will of man. Anglicanism 
seems to me to be in essence the same, only elevated, con- 
structed, and adorned by intellect, social and political order, 
and the fascinations of a national and domestic history. Asa 
theology, still more as the Church or the Faith, it has so faded 
out of my mind that I cannot say I reject it, but I knowit no 
more. I simply do not believe it; Ican form no basis, outline, or 
defence for it.” Nor can anybody who takes the least interest in 
Cardinal Newman’s fascinating biography, read without being 
deeply moved the lines in his “Sermons addressed to Mixed 
Congregations,” in which, within a year or two after his conver- 
sion, he described the fascination exerted by the Church he had 
just joined upon his own heart :—* Oh long sought after, tardily 
found, the desire of the eyes, the joy of the heart, the truth after 
many shadows, the fulness after many foretastes, the home after 
many storms, come to her poor children, for she it is and she 
alone who can unfold to you the secret of your being and the 
meaning of your destiny.” 

Now there could not be minds more utterly different in 
typeand inward method than Newman’s and Manning’s. We 
can all remember the celebrated letter in which Newman 
wrote to Manning, after they had both been many years in the 
Roman Church, that when he read his (Manning’s) letter, he 
did not know whether he was standing “on his head or his 
heels.” Newman’s mind was profoundly introspective, 
Manning’s, as Mr. Bernard Holland truly says, active and 
administrative. Except that both of them had restless minds, 
minds that were not easily satisfied with their own depth of 
belief, and that sought eagerly to make it deeper and firmer, 
and more absolute, there could hardly have been minds more 
different. Newman, even after he joined the Roman Church, 
went on exploring his own state of mind, and that of the 
friends whom he had left behind him. We think we may say 
that, instead of persisting in the rather scornful view of 
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Anglicanism which he expressed after first leaving the 


English Church, be softened towards it, appreciated it 
better, found more that was a little strange and even start- 
ling to him in the Church of his adoption, and learned 
to enter more heartily into the minds of those who, 
like his friend, the late Dean of St. Paul's, felt no mag- 
netism in the Chareh of Rome. Cardinal Manning, we 
imagine, never felt a trace of this kind of home-sickness 
in his heart. He took to Rome as the duck which the hen 
has hatched takes to water, and sighed no more for the mild, 
domestic simplicities of Anglicanism than the duck sighs for 
the shelter of the hen’s wings. Yet both of these men had felt 
profoundly at one time the repellent aspects of the grandiose 
Roman Church, as well as her majesty, and both had found 
her magnetism overpower the temporary repulsion. Both had 
for many years stood shivering on the brink before making 
the plunge, and both had made the plunge at last, Well 
may Mr. Bernard Holland ask some able theologian to give 
a careful and separate attention to the secret of this strange 
magnetism, though in addressing his invitation specially to 
Dean Farrar and Archdeacon Sinclair we do not think he 
addresses himself to the men who are most likely to 
resolve his problem. Neither of them, so far as we can judge, 
has ever experienced a trace either of the yearning which 
Newman and Manning felt so deeply, or of the dread by 
which that yearning was preceded. We wish that Dean 
Charch could have attacked the problem. He, indeed, might 
has solved it, for he had the high imaginative genius of a 
true historian, and Newman at least he understood as few 
other living men ever understood him. 


We imagine that no one whose religious faith has been 
mainly formed in the Protestant mould, and who has experi- 
enced the special affinity of the individual mind for individual 
theological truths, ever feels very strongly the magnetism of 
Rome as Newman and Manning certainly felt it. It is the 
mind which with the profoundest belief in God and the most 
eager yearning for a revelation of God’s true will and nature 
such as may be adequate to the satisfaction of that yearning, 
combines a deep sense of its own incapacity to dis- 
criminate, even with the aid of Scripture, between what is 
true and what is false in theological reasonings, which asks 
for some visible external clue by which it shall be guided 
through a labyrinth so bewildering to ordinary eyes as that 
which covers the controversies of the Churches. Newman’s 
interesting little story, “Loss and Gain,” describes most 
vividly the helplessness of mere reason by which a young man 
finds himself beset when he comes to ask,—‘‘ What ought I to 
believe? ” Charles Redding, the hero of his tale, has no doubt 
that he can believe anything which he feels that he ought to 
believe, but he finds it much easier to accept a faith ona 
sufficient authority, than to say what that authority should 
be. Newman started, indeed, from the deepest personal faith in 
Godand in God’s direct communion with the human soul, but 
when he went beyond this, he always felt that with so great 
an object of worship as an infinite being, it was almost im- 
possible for a finite mind to grapple safely, unless it was 
aided by some guaranteed human aathority to which it could 
go for guidance and for the correction or confirmation of its 
owninstincts and impressions. This is the leading thought, 
we may say, of “Loss and Gain.” Against all the rending 
of human ties and the loss of dear associations, there is this 
great gain to be set off in the mind of Newman’s Catholic 
convert, that he finds much more perfect agreement among 
the authorities of his new Church as to what he ought to 
believe, than he had found in his old Church, and that that 
agreement rests on a chain of authoritative decisions which 

had been growing continuously in coherence and significance 
from the first century to the nineteenth, without any break 
80 startling and revolutionary as that which took place for 
Anglicans at the Reformation. Nor was Cardinal Manning’s 
“ magnetic” attraction to the Roman Catholic Church founded 
on any widely different class of considerations. It was with 
him, we think, much less a trouble as to the source of dogmatic 
authority, than a revolt against a hierarchy that was 
hardly to his mind an independent hierarchy at all, but rather 
an off-shoot of the secular government, a revolt in favour of a 
Church that had always stood aloof from secular governments, 
and had assumed a epiritual authority over them, instead of 
accepting guidance from them. But both alike were attracted 
by the historic grandeur of the Roman Church, by the story 





of its great share in revolutionising the policy of the Cxsars, 
stemming the tide of barbarism, moulding the history of 
Europe, and surviving the wreck of earthly dynasties. 
Newman asked himself in the main, ‘Where am I to go to 
find assurance as to the true law of dogmatic development ?’ 
Manning in the main, ‘ Where am I to go to find assurance 
that the episcopate stands high above the craft and meddling 
of Ministers and Kings?’ But each alike was looking for 
an authority that could, if not reasonably, at least plausibly, 
arrogate to itself a lineage deriwed from the Church which 
the Apostles had governed, and to which the martyrs of 
centuries had belonged. 

The attraction of such a Church is partially, no doubt, an 
imaginative attraction, but not purely one of the imagination. 
Even Dr. Martineau, whose point of view has been so different 
that he regards apostolic authority itself as by no means 
final, has described the Church of Rome as “the missionary 
of nations, the associate of history, the patron of art, the 
vanquisher of the sword.” And yet he would admit no 
final authority at all in the dogmatic decisions of a Church 
which he so describes, and would make very light of its 
episcopal lineage. Newman and Manning were neither of 
them overwhelmed by the mere imaginative grandeur of the 
Church’s history. But they both came to believe that no one 
generation of Christians could rightly emancipate themselves 
from the guidance of all previous generations of Christians, 
on the strength of a new study of the Scriptures or a just 
indignation at the depth of some of the practical corruptions 
of the Church. They were in search of an authority at once 
in lineal connection with the Church of the Apostles and 
full of visible life and energy at the present day. They 
thought that the Anglican Church could hardly claim 
anything like continuity with the Church of the Apostles, 
and that the Greek Church could hardly claim sufficient 
independence of State life, or, indeed, sufficient vitality and 
energy to mark it out as an institution of the first order 
of originality and influence at the present day. 

For our own parts we do not at all wonder that men who 
think continuous Church organisation the most potent 
factor in the guarantee of divine authority, should select the 
Roman Catholic Church as the one which best answers to the 
requisites of which they are in search. Of all existing 
Churches it is the most conspicuously visible and powerful, 
and the most easy to connect by a continuous history with the 
Church founded by Christ. But then the search for such a 
Church is a very different thing from the direct search 
for Christ’s teaching, and those who think, as most of 
our great Anglicans have thought, that there is far clearer 
evidence that the present Church of Rome teaches what is 
essentially different from the teaching of Christ, than 
there is that Christ ever promised to protect any external 
institution from falling into error, will find it easier to 
go back to the very words and thoughts of their master, 
than they will to discover any subordinate authority 
which certainly derives its origin from him. Make the 
Church the main witness to the doctrine and spiritual injunc- 
tions of Christ, and it will be no wonder that men should rush 
to the Roman Catholic Church. But those who hold that we 
have better means of access to Christ’s own teaching than 
we have evidence of the divine character of any organisation 
that professes to speak in his name, will be more likely, we 
think, to abide by the English Church as fairly representing 
that teacbing, than to yield to the powerful magnetism of 
Rome. 





THE INTERESTINGNESS OF THINGS. 

O one, we suppose, will deny that the immediate time in 
I which we are living is an interesting one. Not a week 
seems to pass without an event of the first order, and usually 
one which comes directly home to Englishmen. Three times at 
least within the past three months has the country been inim- 
minent danger of war, and twice of war of the very first class. 
Most inhabitants of these islands who read the American 
President’s Message thought that war was unavoidable, and 
looked forward sadly to a struggle with our own relatives 
which might occupy years, which must kill all prosperity 
and progress, and which could yield nothing except 
pecuniary loss, personal suffering, and what moved men 
more than anything else, the death of long-cherisbed, 
though somewhat vague, hopes for the world’s future. 
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Zhen came Jameson’s raid, which woke up the whole 
population and excited the most varied feelings, admiration 
as of schoolboys for a feat of “derring-do,” disappointment 
as of cricketers for a great match that had been lost, 
annoyance as of statesmen at a blunder which it was at once 
perceived would bring unnumbered inconveniences in its 
train. There was danger of war with the Transvaal, danger 
of a rising throughout South Africa, danger of the frustration 
of the mighty enterprise, the greatest of our generation, in- 
tended to bring Africa, from the Mediterranean to the Cape, 
within the sphere of civilisation and commerce. There was 
probably not a man in the country, certainly not a schoolboy, 
who, for one motive or another, was not passionately interested 
in the rash and evil adventure which imperilled so many 
millions, destroyed for the time one of the most popular 
fgures in the Empire, and gave occasion for an out- 
break of unsuspected hatreds which made the whole 
population pant with amazement, indignation, and desire 
for a leader. In the midst of profound peace, England 
suddenly felt herself called to arms by a man of whom she 
had never thought except as a potential ally and powerful 
friend. The call, too, was a real one, the popular instinct 
was well-founded, and for hours the Government did not 
know that it would not have to face a great European com- 
bination in open war. It followed that all thought of 
economy must be given up, that all domestic questions became 
comparatively obscure, that the surplus of which so much had 
been made, and the prosperity in which men had so greatly 
exulted, must all alike be paid away or pledged to make com- 
plete the armaments of the country. The echo of the German 
Emperor's telegram had not died away when the United States 
threatened Spain, or seemed to threaten Spain, with a war 
which, as all statesmen perceived at once, could not be confined 
to those two countries alone, but menaced the stability of all 
European combinations. And Spain had not yet finished ber 
outcry of defiance, her mobs had not yet desisted from break- 
‘ing the windows of American Cunsulates, when the mightiest 
eombination of our time, the Triple Alliance, quivered through 
and through under the first successful blow which, in 
modern days, an African Power has struck in self-defence. 
The Italian defeat before Adowa stirred all Europe, not 
enly with pity for Italy so sorely wounded in her interests 
and her pride, but with fear lest the European calm 
should be broken up, and lest the greatest act of the 
second half of the century, the partition of Africa, should 
be arrested before it had been half completed. Never 
were so many grand political incidents, all of them, moreover, 
unexpected incidents, crowded into so short a space of time; 
while, as if to deepen the belief that an era of events had 
arrived, two occurrences in the scientific region deeply moved 
all who knew enough to be able to understand them. It was 
believed for a week, and is partly believed still, that Captain 
Nansen, a Norwegian of the old Viking type, the kind of man 
who, at the head of a few Norsemen, reached, before 
Columbus, the shores of New England, had discovered the 
geographical secret sought for ages, had touched the North 
Pole, and was returning in safety. How the report arose, 
from whom it was derived, why it was believed, whether 
it was true or false, no one yet knows, but it stirred men’s 
very blood as if they themselves had accomplished something 
almost beyond the power of man. Nor, though it was felt by 
fewer, was there less interestingness in the discovery of Pro- 
fessor Rontgen. What that discovery precisely means even 
the learned do not know; but this much at least it seems to 
prove, that the impenetrability of matter to the eye is in part 
illusory, that sight is sometimes independent of what 
we call “light,” and that it may be reserved for this 
generation—we do not say it is reserved, but only that 
it probably may be—to discover a secret which affects 
the whole universe as much as the law of gravitation, the 
constitution of the medium which we call “ ether,” which we 
know must exist, but about which, its constitution or the 
iaws which govern it, we know absolutely nothing, save that 
light and heat, whatever they are, pass through it, as is sup- 
posed, in undulating waves. Men who can think have, in fact, 
led for two months the fullest lives enjoyed or suffered in 
modern history, lives so full that their owners confess to in- 
tellectual bewilderment and to a kind of burning expectation 
which they can neither fully control nor reasonably account 
for. They wait, perforce, but they wait in the kind of temper 
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in which men wait for some joy or some pain which the 


think when it comes will almost transcend their Powers of 
self-control. They feel, in fact, intellectual excitement as pn 
has never been felt in our time. ‘ 

Weare not sure that this intense interestingness of th 
world is entirely pleasant. Those who are sensitive enon ‘ 
to feel it fully, or stand near enough to the centre to “4 
conscious of the extent of the forces engaged in the great 
whirl find their excitement spoiled a little, we suspect bya 
strong flavour of alarm. They feel a little as sailors pve just 
before a naval engagement. It is said that this is the feelin 
of all the greater statesmen, not in this country alone, of all 
dreamers, and of many of the coolest onlookers at the world’s 
motion. Great changes are never welcome to the old, and it 
is the old especially who are percipient of the signs of great 
storms at hand, not only in the political but in the moral ang 
scientific worlds. They may be wrong in their forebodings 
as men just awakened from sleep are so often wrong in their 
melancholy reflections, but while the forebodings last they 
cannot be declared to be happy. They are, in truth, slightly 
overstrained in a way that makes their imaginations gloomy, so 
that many of those who as a rule take things most easily are 
full of sombre anticipations, and doubt, as they express it, 
whether the world will get through without great collisions 
somewhere. It is very nice for the newsboys, and journalists 
are often only newsboys refined, but it is not 89 nice 
for those who are responsible, or those who expect to be 
carried away by the stream. It is not nice at all, for example, 
for Italian conscripts, although they have the fullest allow. 
ance of all the excitement going. Nor are we sure that the 
fullness of life tends to make those who feel it either abler or 
better men. It ought, if modern theories of life be true, for 
all this excitement is the equivalent of experience, and the 
man of varied experiences is, it is said, the man who has gained 
most instruction, but we rather doubt it. Man does his work 
best amidst peaceful monotony, learns best when he has time 
for repetition, thinks to most advantage when he is able to 
chew the cud of thought. You cannot study to purpose with 
a door always banging, and a constant recurrence of startling 
incidents has much the same effect on the mind. Its force is 
dissipated, and its edge all worn away. Wisdom comes 
chiefly from meditation, and it is not in the din of conflict, 
or when carried out of themselves by grand spectacles before 
their eyes, that men can meditate with profit, or relegate 
pbysical emotions, like fear or anger or hope, to their proper 
place in the economy of life. There is a certain amount of 
energy developed by an interesting time—though it is curious 
that successful armies like the German are often bred 
in a long peace—and the Teutonic races acquire, when 
life grows painfully vivid, an increased capacity of self- 
control, but those seem the only compensating advantages for 
aloss of intelectual keenness, such as perceptibly followed 
the great Franco-German War. It was when comparative 
dullness had fallen on the world and silence prevailed round 
the Mediterranean that Christianity was born, and it is in 
the ‘‘quiet times,” which drive journalists frantic, though 
they always profess to be longing for them, that the 
great improvements of the world, both moral and material, 
emerge from thoughts into acts. Steam was born ina time 
of war, but unrecognised till the world was quiet, and it was 
in a time of deadly dullness that the world devised and per- 
fected the systems of communication by land and by water 
which have reduced its size one-half. ‘‘An interesting time,” 
we strongly suspect, is a time that is principally good for 
newspaper proprietors. 





THE INVISIBLE FOOD OF FISH. 

ECENT experiments on the food of the oyster show 
that the oatmeal commonly given to “fatten” them 
causes them to lose weight and die, and that flour, often used 
for the same purpose, soon poisons them, though, on the other 
hand, the typhoid bacillus is destroyed by passing through the 

oyster’s alimentary canal. : 
The latter discovery will be good news to the owners of 
oyster-beds. But the study of bacteriology is a new one. 
What strikes the average reader as more curious is the 
lateness of the discovery that the food commonly used in 
shops to fatten oysters disagrees with and kills them. Yet 
it is only one of the results of what, until recently, was a very 
general ignorance of the main food supply, not only of shell- 
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e the oyster, but of all the swarming vertebrate-fishes 
except such as are entirely carnivorous and live by 
preying upon other fish. The food of river-fishes was better 
known; but what was, until recently, thought to be their princi- 
pal food now appears to play onlya limited part in their main- 
tenance, and the common fisherman’s view, that river-fishes, 
like robin, live mainly on worms and grabs, with a change 
to way-fly in the season, and occasional feasts of ground- 
bait and paste, is almost as far removed from fact as the 
showman’s description of the elephant’s diet as consisting 
mainly of cakes and hay. 

But the case of the river-fish did not settle the obvious pro- 
blem suggested by the question of the food-supply in the sea. 
The sea, except in the shallow-water fringe along the shore, 
is devoid of vegetables. It contains in general no growth of 
weeds and plants to harbour swarms of possible food-creatures 
with their eggs and larve, and where such vegetable growths 
do occur, as in floating weeds of the Sargasso Sea, a race of 
fish and crustaceans at once appears, limited to that locality, 
and obviously fed from that source alone. Neither does the 
eea, except in certain areas, greatly abound in vertebrate fish. 
You may catch large fish at any point on the voyage in the 
narrow seas, from Gibraltar down the Mediterranean to Aden. 
But the open seas are not full of the fry of fish which might 
form a good supply for others, and in the Atlantic, except on 
the Newfoundland banks, there are no fish found near the 
surface at all. A bucket of Atlantic water is to the eye 
simply a vessel of transparent brine, unfouled with weed, void 
of fisb, and, in most cases, not visibly infested with any 
form of floating marine organisms. Yet at any moment 
shoals of fish numbering millions of individuals may 
elect to enter this apparently foodless waste; the herring- 
shoals disappear into the deep Atlantic, and return in good 
condition, oily and exuberant, and the whales find sufficient 
food to make them the “ fattest ” creatures in creation. 


Many of the whales are carnivorous; some, including the 
“right” whale, have long been known to live on small sea- 
crustaceans, which were supposed to be found in exceptional 
numbers in the Arctic Seas. But the case of the typical 
“shoal” fish, such as pilchards and herrings, offered special 
difficulties. When caught near land they were often found to 
kave been living on sand-eels, roe, and small fish and crabs. 
But in the greater number of cases the contents of their 
stomachs were quite unrecognisable, and the immense size 
ef the shoals increased the difficulty of believing that 
on the migration they could live on fish or on vegetable 
food. For fish moving in a serried shoal extending for a 
square mile, and perhaps thirty feet deep, it would be 
impossible to find room to chase and capture smaller fisb, even 
supposing these could be found in sufficient numbers to form 
food for the numberless herrings. The rapidity and order of 
their movements make it equally unlikely that they should 
stop to chew and browse on vegetables, even when arrived 
in the shallow seas where seaweeds grow. It was just 
possible that previous to spawning the fish could for a time 
abstain from food. But it was equally certain that after 
spawning their numbers were the same, and that they must 
require food, and that in large quantities, in an area no 
greater than that occupied by the herring or pilchard shoal, 
so long as the fish remained in that formation. The explana- 
tion is that the microscopic creatures which are in parts of 
the Atlantic massed so thickly in the water as to discolour 
the surface, and give abundant food for the whale, are 
present, not so thickly, but in numbers comparable to the 
motes in the air, in all parts of the sea. For the purposes of 
the herring and the pilchard, and countless other vertebrate- 
fish, shell-fish, and zoopbytes, the upper waters of the sea are 
in fact a nutritive soup, teeming with food exactly suited to 
their needs. These microscopic creatures are the basis of all 
the larger life of the ocean, and in a great degree of the 
growth and increase of fresh-water fishes. Some of these 
tiny creatures are water-fleas, others like carapaced shrimps, 
others occupy shells like miniature bivalves, others are 
forms of the one-eyed microscopic monster of the ponds, 
the Cyclops. All are of prodigious fecundity, and proof 
against astonishing changes of temperature, and the eggs and 
young, the microscopic offspring of the water-midgets, per- 
vade every drop of the surface-ocean, the rivers, and the ponds. 
In fresh water the common water- fleas often discolour a pool; 
they produce three broods a month, with forty or fifty eggsina 
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brood; other species swarm on the leaves of every water- 
growth, and adhere to every filament of the fuci and conferve. 
The Cyclops will, it is calculated, beget four hundred and 
forty-two thousand young in the course of a year; and the 
Cetochilus, or “whale-food,” is said, even in the Firth of 
Forth, to form almost exclusively the food of the herrings 
and the sea-living salmon and salmon-trout. Their existence 
is one of the greatest economic triumphs of nature. They 
are the creatures which dispose of the refuse of the world in 
the sea, and keep it sweet. Dead vegetable and animal 
matter feed these entomostraca, and they are converted 
without further machinery into tlte food-fishes of the world, 
or at one remove, when these are eaten, as focd for other fish, 
such as the tunny, the cod, and the mackerel, which follow 
the herring-shoals. Nothing short of assimilation in the 
digestive organs of fish seems to kill these entomostraca. They 
swarm in the distilled brine of the salterns on the Solent. 
Their eggs are proof against frost, and survive being baked by 
the sun. They even come to life without being fertilised. 
Yet they undergo infinite changes of form, and their cast shells 
are piled like billows of dust on parts of the Cornwall coast. 
Detached and self-supporting they wander over the whole 
ocean, swimming mainly upon the surface. At times they 
descend to the deeps, and this, it is surmised, causes 
the temporary disappearance of fish, which necessarily 
follow them. Their countless numbers are also recruited by 
the microscopic larve of fixed shells. The barnacle, for 
instance, begins life in this form, taking its place in the 
ingredients of the “sea-soup” as u one-eyed swimming 
crustacean, then growing a pair of eyes, and finally settling 
down as a fixture in proper barnacle style. 


In rivers they are almost the cole food of all young fish, 
and probably the main resource of the older fish when other 
supplies fail. In the first days of spring, the creatures in 
every stage, eggs, larve, and perfect, though microscopic 
entomostraca, swarm in the water, on the mud, and on the 
foliage of the water-plants. At such times even trout feed 
mainly on them. In the Hertfordshire streams the trout are 
then said to be “ tailing.” They push their heads down into the 
weed, and raise their tails, which wave about in the weeds, or 
even above the surface of the water. They are eating the 
weed bare of the clinging film of microscopic larvez, of water- 
fleas, Cyclops, and other fresh-water entomostraca. The 
trout is the most easily fed of all fish, being greedy, 
omnivorous, and not afraid of artificial food, such as bread 
or paste. But the kind of food with which it is supplied 
makes a vast difference in its growth. Experiments made 
on trout showed that when fed upon worms only they grew 
slowly; others fed on minnows did better, but a single fish 
fed upon insects weighed twice as much at the end of the 
experiment as a pair of those reared upon worms and minnows 
respectively. For feeding all young trout the mscroscopic 
food is now admitted to be best of all. Mr. Armistead, in a 
recent lecture on “Fish Culture” at the rooms of the Royal 
Institution, dwelt on the necessity for making separate pools, 
full of weeds and plants, in which the millions of entomostraca 
might increase, and serve as food for the young trout below. 
Carp were formerly believed to be veg+ table-feeders, and the 
carp-ponds of Germany used to be drained and planted with 
rye as carp-food. So it was, bat only as being itself food for 
the microscopic millions. The carp chews the water-weed, 
sucks off the insects, and then spits it out again. It may be 
doubted whether there are any of our common food-fishes, 
except the grey-mullet, which are vegetable-feeders ; and by 
a curious reversal of the rule obtaining among birds, the fish- 
eating, or ‘entomostraca-eating,” fishes excel in flavour the 
vegetable-feeders. The red-mullet, which lives mainly on 
“sea-soup,” is among the dainties of the table, while the grey- 
mullet is almost worthless. 

This unseen but omnipresent source of food, nourishing 
either directly or at second-hand almost every creature of sea 
and river, from the tiny jelly-fish to the “right” whale, 
explains the truth of the old saying, that an acre of sea is 
worth four acres of land. In the words of a recent writer,— 
“No other source of food can compare in economic value 
with this. Even the smallest pools and ditches swarm with 
the entomostraca, and wherever life can find a lodging in 
the water they are found in countless numbers ready to 
become the food of the higher animals, and able, by their 
surprising rapidity of reproduction, to maintain their num- 
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bers. Without them the life of the fresh-water fishes would 
become impossible, and lacking their innumerable swarms, 
the schools of herrings and other sea-fish would hardly be 
able to exist.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

[To tas Eprror oF THE “* SpecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—The important article in the Spectator of March 7th, 
on the international aspect of the quarrel being picked by the 
United States with Spain, will be read with interest, and, I 
think, with full agreement by every one who has any sort 
of acquaintance with the people oi the westernmost penin- 
sula of Europe. To those who know the Spaniards and 
Portuguese peoples at all well, the quarrel will seem to be 
fraught with great possibilities and issues. The country 
inhabited by these nations is geographically and physi- 
cally unique. The Iberian Peninsula emerged, after the 
tide of Moorish conquest and dominion had ebbed, as a 
congeries of little semi-Gothic nationalities, which had 
won their independence after long fighting against the 
Moorish invaderz. Leon, Castille, Navarre, Aragon, Galicia, 
Portugal, and other similar States were all at one time or 
another in the history of the peninsula, separate, independent 
kingdoms. Some superior grit and sturdiness in the Portu- 
guese, and the accident of a frontier of mountain rampart 
between themselves and the Spaniards, and of ocean between 
them and the outer world, have kept Portugal independent 
nearly from the first, while all the! other little States have 
been merged in the kingdom of Spain. 





Still, however, the larger national bond in Spain is 
looser and the national life less felt than the local bond 
which holds together the men and towns of each province, 
while the life of each provincial hamlet and municipality is 
stronger than the life of the nation at large. That which 
blended the discordant kingdoms of Spain into a nation was 
Religion, backed with Militarism—the sword of the soldier 
and the torch of the inquisitor, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries—and what has made the Spain of the 
last two centuries a weakling among the nations is the 
weakening of these two forces. 

Now, what is remarkable in the peninsula, is that indi- 
vidual prosperity—the thriving of the unit, the well-being of 
the province, the hamlet, the parish, the farm and the field— 
has gone on very steadily through some eighty years of com- 
parative peace. Mining, fishing and agriculture have pros- 
pered, flocks and herds have waxed in number, and if 
manufactures have not thriven equally, it is because jealous 
protective laws, selfishly passed by the farming classes, have 
hindered trade. What, I say, is remarkable, is that with this 
growing individual wealth the nation has never progressed 
correspondingly in national importance. Spain in the poli- 
tics of the world is still a very negligeable quantity. In 
truth, the nation has never much felt the need and desire 
of national importance. The individual Spaniard is not a 
shoulder-to-shoulder man as we of the North are. He is 
radically jealous of the class that governs him, and is con- 
temptuous and cynical towards the authority that has set itself 
up over him. He is an idealist born and bred, still possessed 
with old world, romantic ideals, and he submits to no authority 
that is not clothed with some ideal quality which he can rever* 
ence. So it has come to be that the head and heart of the 
nation are weaker than its members. It is a nation strong 
but dormant, full of potentiality for good or evil, but that lies 
indolent, unawakened, and unconscious of its strength. 


In the recent unprovoked insolence of the American nation 
towards Spain, there may well lurk that which shall arouse 
the Spanish nation to full national life. We saw what the 
isolated action of a British Minister, unbacked by British 
public opinion, did six years ago to rouse the kindred Portu- 
guese people to a not unjustifiable frenzy of rage; but this 
later insult to a nation, the proudest and most fastidious of 
its honour of any in the world, is the work not of an isolated 
Minister, it is the vote of a Representative Assembly, and 
backed by a people whose delegates they are. It cannot, be 
explained away ; it is not the indiscretion of an individual, but 
a deliberate affront cffered by one nation to another. It 
cannot be apologised for, for how can a nation apologise ? 








. e Tr haar 
The insult must remain and rankle among a people possesseg 


of all the jast vindictiveness that goes with pride. We must 
always remember that the Press in Spain is not what it ; 
with us. It is a very poor index of the feelings of a people 
We hear very little of the commotion of indignant rage which 
has stirred the hearts of Spaniards in every hamlet from 
Malaga to Santander, from Corunna to Carthagena, Lord 
Salisbury’s ultimatum to Portugal six years ago roused a 
great and unexpected sympathy of indignation in Spain, and 
the great “Iberian idea ”—the unification of the two Countries 
into one federation—was brought sensibly nearer to Yealisa. 
tion. Will this fresh and far greater affront to the national 
pride of the whole peninsula lead to this great, obvions, and 
natural issueP If it does—and no true friend of Portugal op 
Spain but must heartily desire this natural consummation jp 
the destinies of the two nations—there will arise a fresh ang 
powerfal factor in international rolitics; a new, numerons 
and wealthy nation will be born, endowed with great and 
glorions memories; a nation all but compact of the sturdiest 
fighting and seafaring men on the continent of Europe; a 
nation living in an unconquerable country, with a great 
seaboard set richly with seaports, and one great harbour jp 
the Tagus estuary, the finest in the world, one where all the 
fleets of Europe, Asia, and America may ride at anchor ip 
security. If the action of America leads to this issue, it 
will be blessed with good for the human race at large—] 
am, Sir, &e., OswaLp CRAWFuRD. 
March 10th. 





“THE GRUDGE AGAINST THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTAaTOR.”] 
Srr,—A good deal of surprise has been expressed in the 
Midlands at your so readily concluding that the letter in the 
Birmingham Argus, purporting to have been written by “An 
Old Conservative Leader,” was anytbing more than a 
“bogus” contribution by some young gentleman on the 
staff of that enterprising little paper. The one idea 
of the Argus—and, I grant, not a bad one—is to sow 
dissension between the two wings of the Unionist party; 
witness the zest with which it took up the Lord C. Beresford 
incident at the General Election. The task would be an 
utterly hopeless one if only those who onght to know better 
would cease to attach undue importance to the absurdities 
which it is in the habit of putting forward. There are, no 
doubt, Conservatives in Birmingham and the surrounding 
districts—and under the circumstances this is scarcely 
matter for wonder—who dislike Mr. Chamberlain, but the 
number of those who now distrust him is, I am eure 
very small indeed, and of these I cannot imagine that any 
one would choose the Argus as a vehicle through which to 
vent his spleen, since in that case his remarks would be 
unlikely to meet the eyes of any Conservatives or Liberal 
Unionists. I feel sure that Mr. Chamberlain would be the 
first to allow that any “grudge” felt by the Conservatives 
against Liberal Unionists was admirably disguised at the 
General Election, and we cannot but feel hurt at the 
appearance of an article with such an invidious heading ip 
such a paper as the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE CONSERVATIVE CHAIRMAN OF A 
WORCESTERSHIRE Division. 


[Readers of the Spectator should go beyond the headings of 
the articles to discover their drift. We are very glad to 
publish this letter, which entirely confirms the impression we 
conveyed in our article,—that the expression of Conservative 
“loathing ” for Mr. Chamberlain’s influence in the Midlands 
was confined to two or three or perhaps even a single Con- 
servative.—Ep. Spectator. 





“VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES. 

{To THe Epitor or THE “ Srectator,’’] 
Sr1r,—The writer of an artick on Quixotry, in the Spectator 
of March 7th, observes that “ Pope, that marvellous genius 
who cvuld produce platitudes almost as easily as modern 
writers make epigrams, has told us that great wits to 
madness are near allied.” Such a disadvantageous com- 
parison of our great satirist with the unnamed modern 
writers who are no doubt infinitely superior to him, would 
probably be more forcible if the particular platitude used as 
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an instance 


(“ Absalom and Achitophel ”).—I am, Sir, &., 
riter regrets his inadverteney, and admits the 
f Dr. Routh’s well-known advice; but it must be 


| [The w 
cogency © 


did not happen to be the work of Dryden 


MAitTRE. 


remembered that it is only extreme youth that claims to be 


infallible —ED. Spectator. ] 





IRISH “BULLS.” 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
$z,—The letters in the Spectator about “Irish Bulls” prompt 
me to ask you why Miss Edgeworth included the excellent 


story I 
the “ Bull?” 


give below in her “Essay on Irish Bulls.” Where is 
Miss Edgeworth says there is “ humour mixed 


with sophistry ;” but where is the sophistry ? Is it not a 
most perfect and logical answer to be given by a man believing 
in divine providence? This is the story. An Irishman was | 
ran over by a troop of horse, and miraculously escaped un- | 
hurt, “Down upon your knees, and thank God, you repro- | 


bate,” said one of the spectators. “Thank God! for what? 


Is it for letting a troop of horse run over me? ”—I am, 


Sir, &e., 


me So 2. 


[To THR Epirok or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
$1r,—Two rather good “bulls” are attributed to the late Sir 


George Campbell. 


On one occasion he had been calling 


attention in the House of Commons to some abuse in Indian 
administration, and proceeded to observe that he had further 
revelations to make concerning other scandals, in comparison 
with which this one was “a mere flea-bite in the ocean.” 
Another time, when speaking about military affairs in India, 
he declared that “the pale face of the British soldier was the 
backbone of our Indian Army.”—I an, Sir, &c., E. 


{To raz EpiTor oF THE “Spxcrator.’’] 
$1z,—I am not sure that you will admit this “bull” into 
your columns, but I heard John Mill tell it to amuse my 


brothers some seventy years ago. 


(Irish ?), pointing to the plaintiff, said, “ There he sits walking 
up and down like a motionless statue with the cloak of 
hypocrisy in his mouth trying to wire-draw three oak-trees 


out of my client’s pocket.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. S. 








POETRY. 





MORE 


HAWARDEN 


HORACE. 


Ap Novas Feminas (Od. III. 12.) 


Misrrakum est neque amori 
dare ludum neque Culei 
Mala vino lavere, aut exanimari 

metuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae. 


Tibi qualum Cytbereae puer ales, 
tibi telas 
Operosaeque Minervae studium 
aufert, Neobule, 
Liparaei nitor Hebri, 


Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros 
lavit in undis, 
Eques ipso melicr Bellerophonte, 
neque pugno 
Neque segni pede victus; 


Catus idem per apertum fugi- 
entes agitato 
Grege cervos jaculari ; celer alto 
latitantem 
Frutice‘o excipere aprum. 


O yEe maids who carp at Cupid 
and indignantly complain 

Should a butler smug and stupid 
offer you a sweet cham- 
pagne ; 

Tell me honestly and truly, are 
you never shocked or stung 

By the ridicule unruly of an 
aged uncle’s tongue ? 


I’ve a little friend at Girton, in 
Latinity immersed, 

Whom her coach considered cer- 
tain of a very brilliant 


“ first ;”’ 
For the classics once she 
clamoured, on digamma 


doted—once ; 

Now she’s hopelessly enamoured 
of an athlete and a dunce. 

He’s a demon of a diver; rides 
inexorably straight ; 

And manipulates his ‘ driver” 
like a Taylor or a Tait. 

As a runner with the fleetest of 
professionals he copes, 

And his slogging is the sweetest 
ever seen within the ropes. 


If there’s any sort of slaughter 
to be dexterously done, 

On the moor or on the water, 
with the rod or with the gun, 

Non? can boast an aim so peer- 
less, none a bag that’s half 
as big, 

None displays a nerve so fearless 
at the sticking of the pig! 


C. L. GRAVEs. 


The defendant’s counsel] | 





ART. 


a 


THE INSTITUTE, AND MR. ALBERT GOODWIN’S 
LANDSCAPES AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S. 


“Tue basiness of the landscape-painter is to watch and lie 
in wait for the best things,” writes Mr. Goodwin in the 
catalogue of his Exhibition. But most of the landscape- 
painters at the Institute think differently. The “light of 


_common day” conventionally expressed satisfies the greater 








number of them. Mauch too common are the pictures, which 
somehow seem quite familiar. *Not only has the painter 
exhibited a like picture often before, but the effect itself is 
among those most commonly to be seen. The effort to realise 
the scene has been smali, consequently the impression produced 
is feeble. Of this type of work, Belton Common, Norfolk (No. 95), 
by Mr. Claude Hayes, may be instanced. Though harmonious 
in general effect and accomplished in work, the low horizon, the 
white clouds, and the dark earth are all quite familiar and quite 
aninteresting. Art is not advanced by complacently painting, 
year after year, things which, because they are so familiar, 
give the painter none of the stimulus and enthusiasm of 
discovery. Happily, all the landscapes here are not like this. 
It is a pleasure to turn to Mrs. Scott Bridgwater’s Orchard 
(No. 202). The glowing colour of the apple-trees in the 
golden sunlight is strong and satisfying, although there is 
a certain weakness in the expression of the forms throughout 
the picture, noticeably so in the distance. Siill, there is 
vitality and freshness. 

Mr. Jr uk Walton’s Summer Sea (No. 223) is a beautiful 
picture. The foreground is the edge of a cliff. On the right 
rocks tower up against the sky, while far below headlands 
run out into the blue water. The sea is finely treated. 
Although calm as a whole, in one place where it comes 
against a cliff we are made to feel the immense force of its 
deep-water swell. Throughout the picture the drawing is of 
the most subtle and masterly kind. From the foreground to 
the distance the perspective of form is completely realised; 
so much so that although the edge of the near cliff cuts 
across the distant rocks—the structure of which is minutely 
represented—there is no confusion of distance, so truly and 
so beautifully has the quality of the different planes been 
realised. Mr. Edinger’s Sussex Pastoral (No. 210) shows how 
pleasant a place an open and bare country can be when the 
masses go quietly together and the colour is sober and good. 
The brilliant painting of Mr. Alfred Parsons is seen in the 
rather scattered Cottage Pets (No. 235). Parts of this picture 
are delightful by themeelves, for instance, the group of 
Michaelmas daisies in front of the clothes hanging out to 
diy. This episode shows what real qualities of a painter 
Mr. Parsons possesses, and had the whole picture been like 
this, we should not have felt as we do now, that some parts 
are rather thin and almost inharmonious. 

In Lulworth Cove (No. 249) Mr. Burton has worked out a 
graceful and original composition. The crescent-shaped 
beach with its vertical chalk walls is looked down upon from 
a great height. The sea is calm and of a beautiful, though 
sober, blue and green, running together. Noontide sun makes 
the cliffs and beach brilliantly white. The water is the only 
mass of dark. There is a great deal of air in the picture, 
though the boats on the beach are perhaps a little hard. 

What has been said about the conventionality of many of 
the landscapes is equally true of many of the figure-pictures, 
The stage-army of Costume Models marches by year after year. 
The contingent commanded by Sir James Linton is some- 
times disguised as characters out of Shakespeare, some- 
times as people from the Waverley novels. The uniform 
only is changed. Another troup is decked out as the come 
pany at a Sailor's Wedding (No. 348). One of the force 
assumes a mystical air, and stands in front of the Ivory Gate 
and Golden (No. 521), whatever that strangely named, though 
indifferently “art decorated,” door may be. Another regi- 
ment dresses itself up in the uniforms of sentiment and 
cottage-life, and “ Swift to its Close Ebbs out its Little Day” 
(No. 505’. Much more artistic and interesting is the very 
strongly painted picture of a Fish-Market on the Dutch Coast 
(No. 150), by Professor Hans von Bartels. It shows an 
admirable freedom of composition and painting. The rich 
colour, in which dark-blue predominates, is very satisfactory, 
and the three women are full of life. The crowd on the shore 
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in the distance, although very broadly treated, is full of 
movement. As usual, Mr. E. J. Gregory’s painting is a tour 
de force. The portrait of a fair-haired little boy (No. 229) is 
very vivacious. Has not the artist’s power of dealing with 
the intricacies of patterned materials led him into a rather 
aggravating insistence on the blue chintz of the sofa? 
To describe Mr. St. George Hare’s picture (No. 159) of a 
child in a very red dress, the title need only be extended a 
little. To Merry Christmas add Supplement to the Graphic, 
then title, description, and criticism are complete. 


The exhibition of Mr. Albert Goodwin’s Imaginative Land- 
scape in Europe and Asia, at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery 
in Bond Street, is a collection of wonderful variety and 
power. In the interesting preface to the catalogue, which 
should be read, the painter apologises for imaginative land- 
scape Art, though such apology should not be needed in 
the country that produced Turner. But so strong has been 
the materialistic wave which has passed over Art that 
many people are left with the idea that the business of 
the painter of landscape is merely to portray nature im- 
personally, leaving poetic inspiration to literature. For- 
tunately, Mr. Goodwin’s impressive work stands as a pro- 
test to this miserably limiting notion. He possesses the 
resources of subtle drawing, together with adventurous and 
splendid colour. Let it be well understood that the pictures 
do not in any sense depend upon a literary theme or an im- 
plied story in their title for their effect. For instance, in 
No. 15 we do not need to be told that Rasselas is exploring 
tubterranean rivers, to know that the water which we 
see came from “the caverns measurless to man;” the 
splendour of its lustre and colour tells us it is of magical 
origin. The Tree Fishermen (No. 27) has intense mystery 
about it,—not the mystery of horror, but of Arabian 
Nights enchantment. We are shown the bottom of a preci- 
pice, which is cleft for the passage of a river. This chasm 
has strange little wooden galleries running away into 
the darkness, suggesting infinite possibilities of mysterious 
habitations and secret chambers. From above, crimson- 
coloured creepers are suspended over the abyss, and betray 
that they are let dcwn from unseen and magical forests. 
The Last Victim (No. 23) is a rocky valley near a temple 
in India, with two pools of water reflecting a green-blue 
sky. Horrible pink birds are there, gorged with the flesh 
of some victim of Hook-swinging whose bones are whiten- 
ing on the rocks. It is difficult to imagine a more grim 
little picture. At the same time nothing could be more 
beautiful than the purity and richness of its colour. Pare 
horror is expressed by pure beauty. The sense of colossal 
height is given in Heathendom (No. 19). But a deeper note 
of tragedy is sounded in The City of Dis (No. 47). A 
remarkable feature in this picture is the wonderful luminous- 
ness of the red in the sky. Although put next to pale- 
yellow and pure white, it glows like fire. No doubt one 
cannot help thinking of Martin in some of these pictures of 
earthquake and eclipse and limitless architecture. But 
Martin’s extravagances were too palpable, and the connectionis 
superficial. To realise that Mr. Goodwin isa colourist of quite 
exceptional force it is only necessary to look round quickly 
from one wall to another. One also sees that the range of 
effects dealt with is very large. Mist-enshrouded Christchurch 
(No. 14) is a tissue of the most intricate and delicately 
balanced pale opaline colours. The opposite effect is pro- 
duced in the flaming sunset Bamborough (No. 20). This is 
indeed Joyous Gard. Nothing could be more radiant than 
this gorgeous colour effect. The technique, too, is interesting. 
Evidently the artist felt that this citadel on a rock looking 
out to sea demanded solidity as well as colour for its effect. 
Bat to have marred the purity of the prismatic orange glow 
by introducing other and darker colours to express the 
drawing would have ruined all. So the happy expedient of 
pen outlines has been resorted to. Although this is a small 
water-colour its force is so great that it must be looked at 
from a distance, when the pen outlines disappear, but the 
desired definition is gained. Two beautiful noctarns— 
arrangements in blue—are Night over Wells, from the 
Cathedral Top (No. 55) and Bristol Docks (No. 63). Both 
these depend on the skilful use of infinite gradations of one 
colour—blue. Less out-of-the-way effects are also treated. 
The water-colour of Hastings (No. 1) and the oil of Vitznau 
Lucerne (No. 30) are both of rare beauty. Modern Portsmouth 





(No. 49) and Pevensey (No. 51) show a less 
They, with ene or two others, are rather flat and tame, th 
full of good drawing. The emotional qualities 80 rier gh 
the majority of the water-colours and oils, here Ahi in 
After all, it is the power of kindling emotion that m . 

a painter’s work great and lasting, not his having contaeeal 
to this or that standard of the schools. Of course the 7 
session of technical mastery is equally essential, A 
cannot speak his mind if he knows no language. The pa 
who paints pictures or composes symphonies in spite of the 
absence of this technical mastery is a monster dear to the 
hearts of authors. But he has never existed. Mr. Gooe- 
win’s great power seems to lie in the fact that in his best 
work he is possessed by some one strong and definite 
poetic emotion capable of being expressed by colour and 
form ;—also that he has that command over the resources ot 
his art which enables him to excite this emotion in others 
That such qualities have not received Academic distinction 
implies how little imagination and poetry are understood op 
appreciated in high places. 


pleasing style. 








H.§ 
BOOKS. 
—_>—__—__ 
THE MEMOIRS OF RICHARD LOVELL 
EDGEWORTH.* 


RicuarD LovELL EpGeworTH, whether considered ag y 
philanthropist, an inventor, a model landlord, or the father 
of a great novelist, was a very worthy and admirable man; 
his own memoirs do full justice to his many good qualities, 
and, for the purposes of appreciation, nothing could be mors 
judicious than the selection made from them by Mrs. Tolle. 
mache; nevertheless, it is without enthusiasm, even without 
any feeling of sympathy, that one follows the story of his lifg 
and listens to the recital of his virtuous actions and zealous 
efforts to reform his fellow-creatures. The fault, we are 
willing to admit, lies rather with the reader than with the 
subject of this biography. It is very difficult not to judge 
the latter by a modern standard, and to remember always that 
he belonged to the eighteenth and not the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Edgeworth was at once ahead of his own times and behind 
ours; his thoughts were those of our own day, his method of 
putting them into expression or action was that of a hundred 
years ago. And, be it remembered, the difference wrought 
by that one century in the outward expression of individual 
character is a very marked one. A certain shamefaced 
reticence with regard to our own good qualities and our moral 
aspirations is a very modern invention. Nowadays we can 
easily be brought to confess ourselves miserable sinners—a 
confession which, perhaps, we make rather too willingly—we 
prefer to leave the discovery of our good qualities to the care 
of our friends. Oar great-grandfathers, on the other hand, 
felt no shame in professing a higher ideal of life than their 
neighbours, or in acknowledging the possession of superior 
virtues. It is not that they were less modest, but simply 
that we are more timid. In the case of Mr. Hdgeworth this 
timidity, mauvaise honte, or whatever one may call it, was 
entirely absent; he was a superior person, and he saw no 
reason why he should concea! the fact; he entertained lofty 
ideas, and was quite willing to proclaim them abroad; he 
preferred his own approbation to that of the world, and 
candidly admitted the fact. It is quite possible that many 
readers of his memoirs will lay them down with the con- 
viction that the author in his youth was an insufferable 
prig, and in his old age an equally insufferable bore. 
As a matter of fact he was neither the one nor the 
other. ‘The somewhat sententious eulogy passed upon 
him by his famous daughter lends, perhaps, as much 
weight to this impression as any words that he wrote 
himself, and one need hardly say that it was not the impres- 
sion that Maria Edgeworth intended to convey. Indeed, the 
devotion of this daughter is a powerful tribute to the genuine 
honesty of the father’s character. No better judge of 
character could exist than Maria Edgeworth; none, certainly, 
with a keener eye for the small weaknesses and vanities of 
mankind. 

With all his love for mechanics, Mr. Edgeworth hardly 
proved himself an inventive genius. His most successful 





* Richard Loveli Edgeworth, A Se'’ection from bis Memoirs. By Beatrix L. 
Tollemache. London: Riv.ngtor, Percival, and Co, 
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contrivance was @ form of telegraphy by the use of signals, 

an invention which had very little novelty about it. We can- 

not quite agree with Mrs. Tollemache, who describes another 

of his machines a8 a possible forerunner of the bicycle art A 

huge hollow wheel made very light, withinside of which, in a 
barrel of six-feet diameter, a man should walk. Whilst he 
stepped thirty inches, the circumference of the large wheel, 
or rather wheels, would revolve five feet on the ground; and 
as the machine was to roll on planks, and on a plane some- 
what inclined, when once the vis inertiz of the machine should 
be overcome, it would carry on the man within it as fast as 
he could possibly walk.” The machine met its end at the 
bottom of a chalk-pit, the inside passenger happily escaping 
before that goal was reached. It is difficult to believe that 
the inventor of this notable method of progression was ever 
likely to add much to the sum of scientific discovery. It was, 
however, rather for his ideas on the subject of education than 
for his inventive faculties that Mr. Edgeworth deserved to be 
remembered. In his own nursery days he gave early evidence 
of the didactic turn of mind which characterised him through- 
out his life. He writes :— 

“Some traits in the history of Cyrus, which was read to me, 
seized my imagination, and, next to Joseph in the Old Testament, 
Cyrus became the favourite of my childhood. My sister and I 
used to amuse ourselves with playing Cyrus at the court of his 
grandfather, Astyages. At the great Persian feasts, I was, like 
young Cyrus, to set an example of temperance, to eat nothing but 
water-cresses, to drink nothing but water, and to reprove the cup- 
bearer for making the King, my grandfather, drunk. To this day 
I remember the taste of those water cresses; and for those who 
love to trace the characters of men in the sports of children, I 
may mention that my character for sobriety, if not for water- 
drinking, has continued through life.” 

One can picture the scene of the childish banquet and the 
little philosopher gravely refusing the festive cake and the 
intoxicating cowslip-wine. Certainly Mr. Edgeworth’s own 
family circle afforded him abundant opportunity in after 
years for preaching both by precept and example, and, if his 
daughter Maria may be regarded as the result, supplied also a 
brilliant instance of his success. He married early and often. 
His first matrimonial venture was merely a childish freak, 
when at the age of fifteen he went through a mock marriage, 
for sport, with a young lady, upon whose finger he placed a 
door-key for a ring. His father, however, took the jest more 
seriously, and actually sued and procured a divorce for his 
son in the ecclesiastical Court. The warning was thrown 
away; at the age of nineteen he married in haste and re- 
pented at leisure. He describes his first wife as “pru- 
dent, domestic, and affectionate; but she was not of a 
cheerful temper. She lamented about trifles; and the 
lamenting of a female with whom we live does not render 
home delightful.” Perhaps not; but philosophers, even when 
young, are not always comfortable people to live with. There 
is a certain element of cold-bloodedness in Mr. Edgeworth’s 
relation of his matrimonial experiences which is far from 
attractive. The story of his second wife, Honora Sneyd, is 
an entertaining mixture of comedy and what might have been 
tragedy. His wife was still alive when he discovered that 
this lady realised his ideal of what a woman should be. But 
it was not on that account so much as for the sake of his 
friend, Mr. Day, that Edgeworth virtuously conquered his 
passion. Mr. Day, the author of the immortal Sandford and 
Merton, had not succumbed to her charms without a struggle. 
He thought “she danced too well; she had too much an air 
of fashion in her dress and manners; and her arms were not 
sufficiently round and white to please him,”—truly, these 
philosophers were strange people. However, he lost his 
heart, and sent Edgeworth as his ambassador to bear 
an offer of his hand to the lady. The condition of 
that offer may be guessed from the lady’s reply. “ Miss 
Honora Sneyd would not admit the unqualified con- 
trol of a husband over all her actions. She did not 
feel that seclusion from society was indispensably neces- 
Sary to preserve female virtue or to secure domestic 
happiness,”—therefore she declined to change her present 
mode of life. The result of this spirited refusal upon 
Edgeworth was such a renewal of his own passion that 
he hastily fled abroad from further temptation. His wife 
died, and the faithful Mr. Day travelled hundreds of miles to 
acquaint Mr. Edgeworth of his release, and to inform him 
that Honora waited his pleasure. It is permissible to feel a 
little sorry for the first Mrs. Edgeworth. The second—Honora 





—was promptly replaced, upon her death after six years of 
marriage, by her sister. And, as Mrs. Tollemache quaintly 
remarks, “Edgeworth paid the same compliment to his third 
wife which he had done to his second;”—he immediately 
married again. Useless repinings, of course, do not enter 
into a philosopher’s scheme of life; but surely this hurry to 
preserve the necessary centre of a ‘‘ delightful home” is equally 
unphilosophical. The fact, however, remains that these three 
marriages conduced, not only to Edgeworth’s own happiness, 
but also to that of his numerous family,—families, we should 
say. Maria, it is true, was at first rather disposed to look 
askance upon her third stepmother, but was quickly recon- 
ciled. Writing of his last choice, she says :—‘ He did not late 
in life marry merely to please his own fancy, but he chose a 
companion suited to himself, and a mother fit for his family.” 
This was distinctly kind on the part of Maria, for the lady in 
question must have been considerably younger than herself. 
To return to Edgeworth’s system of education. We owe 
Maria Edgeworth herself to it; just as we owe John Stuart 
Mill—and much of Goethe, perhaps—to their father’s teaching; 
and the debt is a large one. We fear that the quaint little 
books in which Maria embodied her father’s educational ideas 
have disappeared from the schoolroom shelves, and that the 
children of to-day are no longer interested in the doings of 
Harry and Lucy, or share in Rosamund’s disappointment 
over her purple jar; but more than one generation has had 
reason to be grateful for that simple literature. 


Mr. Edgeworth was not uniformly successful in his method 
of training the youthful mind. At first he was bitten with 
Rousseau’s Emile, and attempted to bring up his eldest son 
after the fashion advocated by the French theorist, with 
a result which was not altogether satisfactory. He consulted 
Rousseau himself himself on the subject, and was somewhat 
disillusioned, it would appear, by the latter’s oracular response. 
It is much to the credit of Edgeworth and his friend, Mr. 
Day, that they were both willing cheerfully to recognise their 
mistakes and profit by them. Nevertheless, one is wickedly 
disposed to regret that Mr. Day did not carry one of his ex- 
periments out to the end by marrying Sabrina, the foundling 
whom he had educated to become his wife, instead of allowing 
her to marry one of his acquaintances. As it was, the pre- 
sumption of these good gentlemen—the presumption that 
they could mould a human soul to their own devices, as a 
sculptor would mould his clay—never met with the lesson 
which it deserved. Taken altogether, Edgeworth’s own 
character affords rather an interesting study, and we are very 
grateful to Mrs. Tollemache for the skilful way in which she 
has disinterred it from the voluminous memoirs in which it 
lay buried, though we fail to share her enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of its merits. He was an excellent husband and 
father, and a very praiseworthy landlord; he was also a man 
of original ideas, and some courage in putting them into 
practice; but it is not difficult to understand why he was also 
unpopular outside the restricted circle of his own family and 
a few very intimate friends. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW BOOK.* 
Mr. BucHAnaNn cannot forgive those who, having heartily 
admired, and still heartily admiring, his earlier poems,—for 
example, his London Idylls, and many more that were full of 
force and genius,—cannot admire his later productions. But 
that is his own fault, not theirs. He tells us in this new pro- 
duction of his that “the riever’s savage blood” is in his 
veins, No doubt itis; but in his earlier poems he kept it 
down and did not let it get into his poems. Now his hand is 
against every man, and his only object appears to be to strike 
blows which will make somebody’s nerves recoil, but even 
so he strikes wildly, and in a fast and furious spirit 
that has no coherent purpose in it. The Devil’s Case: a 
Bank Holiday Interlude is ene of the most incoherent of his 
productions. It has no consistent conception in it atall. One 
never knows what he would be at. He tells us in one place 
that he never dreamed that he shoald ever be the man to 
“ state the case for the defendant,” whom he “ loath’d with all 
his heart.” Nevertheless, he will “tell the truth and shame 
the Devil, tell it even tho’ it praise him,” and we conclude 
therefore that he really thinks he has been making a case 








* The Devil’s Case: a Bank Holiday Interlude. By Robert Buchanan. London: 
Robert Buchanan ; and all Booksellers’. 
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for the Devil all through. That case apparently is that 
the Devil is the Prince of Pity, and has always endeavoured 
to tempt man to eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, in order that he may compass his own 
partial deliverance from the life of constant suffering to 
which the Creator had doomed him. If there be anything 
approaching a coherent conception in the book, that is its main 
thought. But that conception as he presents it is full of 
intrinsic contradictions. It rests on the story in Genesis, 
but nevertheless the poet evidently rejects that story from 
the beginning. Indeed, he begins by assuming that the 
version in Genesis was a falsehood, that misery and death 
had prevailed everywhere long before the fall of Adam, 
that indeed it was the ruin which Satan found everywhere 
in the rudimentary worlds that God was creating which led 
him into rebellion, and that it was his indignation at the 
delusion which the Creator was palming off on Adam and 
Eve that induced him to tempt them also into rebellion. 
Then he goes on to make the Devil express his conviction 
that sin does not exist, that it is God’s “invention,” which 
is another mode of saying that there is no such thing as 
temptation, or indeed as moral evil at all as distinguished 
from suffering. And that we suppose to be as near Mr. 
Buchanan’s real thought as anything can be in a book which 
has no unity of purpose except, perhaps, to hit out in all 
directions against the faiths of all sorts of Christians. He 
states the case for the tempter while making the tempter 
deny the possibility of temptation. He rests it on traditions 
which he treats ae foolish fables, and yet deals with as 
the assumptions of his “case.” He confounds together 
Scripture and a philosophy which has no sort of relation 
to Scripture, and welds them into an inconsistent and 
unimaginable whole. If there be no such thing as sin, there 
is no such thing as an evil spirit, and sometimes it would 
seem that Mr. Buchanan’s Devil is meant to be an instrument of 
God for the education of the human race, first by stimulating 
their intellectual restlessness in the largest sense, and next 
by stimulating their passions. But the two functions are so 
different that it is impossible to combine them into any 
coherent character, especially as the passions of selfishness 
and revenge, which are quite as deeply rooted in human nature 
as those of the flesh, appear to be denounced by Mr. 
Buchanan’s Satan as unworthy, and in Satan’s own case are 
supposed to be all swallowed up in pity. We submit that 
if,as Mr. Buchanan’s Satan represents, all the instincts which 
take the form and appearance of love are to be fostered and 
encouraged, without modification under the influence of that 
larger appreciation which the higher study of life would sug- 
gest, it is impossible to imagine a law which would control the 
selfish and jealous nature of man in other directions, except by 
the interference of a conscience which his Devil indignantly 
rejects as the “invention of God.” I£ pity, guided by intel- 
lect, is to be the conscience, why should it not control the 
egotism and greediness of the animal man in all directions 
alike? Mr. Buchanan’s Satan assumes to condemn all cruelty 
and violence, but to excuse all the excesses of the senses. That 
only shows him to be a very poor creature in point of intelli- 
gence. The larger curiosity which he so eagerly defends would 
soon discover that the carnal passions of man are just as cruel 
in the one direction as in the other, and need as much control 
from the conscience which he denies, as the fierce competitive 
instincts which lead directly to murder and war. Goethe’s 
Satan was a real tempter, a being who believed in sin 
with his whole nature, and availed himself of all the 
passions of man, as well as of his intellectual restlessness, 
to lead him into sin. Mr. Buchanan’s Satan is either 
a half and half Satan, who does not believe in sin at all, and 
therefore is not a tempter, or if he does, and only professes 
to disbelieve in it in order to draw human beings into it the 
more easily, is very far indeed from what he wishes to make 
himself out, a Prince of Pity, since he could not be less 
pitiful to man than by endeavouring to conceal from him one 
of the great cardinal facts of his nature. 

The very conception, therefore, of this wild production is 
thoroughly confused. Mr. Buchanan never got his own 
mind clear as to what sort of Satan he wished to picture. He 
intended, we suppose, to make him in the main the patron 


Buchanan had therefore to throw in a certain pantheistic 
approval of all the more misleading passions, which is Vv 
far indeed from a result of true self-knowledge or true 
observation of life. And Mr. Buchanan’s execution of his 
conception is as rude and wild as his conception itself is con. 
fused. He is nothing if not clever, but his cleverness in this 
book is not attractive, and very seldom even in the highest 
sense imaginative. We have not found a single passage that 
reminds us of Mr. Buchanan’s earlier work, in the whole of 
this incongruous and very irreverent, indeed blasphemong 
poem. He makes his Satan declare that “love and human 
kindness” are “the supremest qualities of true revolters,” 
but that is a conception which he does not pretend to work 
out. He extols Voltaire, whose revolt had no“ love and human 
kindness” in it, and makes light of Christianity because its 
“love and human kindness” had no revolt in it. We have no 
doubt that a superficial desire to satisfy the temporary yearn. 
ings of everybody, oneself included, is the source of a very 
great deal not only of revolt, but of the particular kind of 
misery which those who believe in responsibility hold to be 
sin, but there is no effort made in this poem to distin. 
guish the instincts and impulses which are gratified by 
inflicting immediate pain on others, from the instincts and 
impulses which are gratified by fulfilling the immediate 
desires of others,—the latter often quite as fatal as, sometimes 
more fatal than, the former. The whole conception of Satan 
is a thorough jumble, as is almost inevitable when a poet 
tries to create a tempter who treats the very conception of 
temptation as radically unmeaning. Perhaps the following 
passage may give as good an idea of the rhapsodic profanity 
of Mr. Buchanan’s poem as any other :— 
“Oh, the sorrow and the splendour 
Of that woe-worn Outcast Angel! 


Reverently I bent before him, 
Blessing him, the Prince of Pity; 


Round him, as he look’d to Heaven, 
Clung a cloud of golden music— 

Fair he seem’d as when, ere fallen, 
Singing on the morning star ! 

‘Thus, he said, ‘ throughout the ages, 
O’er the world my feet have wander’d, 
Watching in eternal pity 

Endless harvest-fields of Death ! 

‘One by one the tribes and races 

To the silent grave have waver’d,— 
Never have I seen a sleeper 

Slip his shroud, to rise again ! 


* Dead they lie, the strong, the gentle, 
Dead alike, the good and evil,— 

Dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 

All is o’er—they rest at last ! 

© All the tears of all the martyrs 
Fall’n in vain for Man’s redemption ! 
All the souls of all the singers 

Dumb for ever in the grave! 


* Where are they whose busy fingers 
Wove the silks of Tyre and Sidon ? 
Where are they who in the desert 
Raised the mighty Pyramids ? 

* Ants upon an ant-heap, insects 

Of the crumbling cells of coral, 
Coming ever, ever going, 

Race on race has lived and died. 

‘ Ev’n as Babylon departed, 

So shall yonder greater City ; 

Like the Assyrian, like the Roman, 
Celt and Briton shall depart! 

* Yea, the Cities and the Peoples 
One by one have come and vanish’d : 
Broken, on the sandy desert, 

Lies the Bull of Nineveh! 


‘ Ev’n as beauteous reefs of coral 











of all scientific investigation, the advocate of all self- | 


knowledge. But if he had carried out this conception at 
all thoroughly, his Satan would have been no Devil, and Mr. 


Rising bright and many colour’d 
In the midst of the great waters, 
Wondrous Nations have arisen ; 


‘ First the insects that upbuilt them 
Labour’d busily, and dying 

Left the reef of their creation 
Crumbling wearily away ; 


‘ O’er the reef the salt ooze gathers, 
Mud and sand are heapt upon it, 
Then the trees and flowers and grasses 
Bury it for evermore ! 


‘ Shall I bend in adoration 

To the Lord of these delusions ? 
Nay, I stand erect, and scorn Him,— 
Pulseless, null Omnipotence ! 
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‘Deaf to all the wails and weeping, 

Blind to all the woes of Being, 

Plunging daily into darkness 

‘All the dreams of all the Christs!’” 
That is a fair specimen of the whole,—the hasty rhodo- 
montade of a clever man certainly, but verse quite unworthy 


of Mr. Buchanan’s early genius. 





A GREAT OXFORD TEACHER.* 

PROFESSOR GREEN is the last teacher who has deeply in- 
fluenced the whole current of opinion at Oxford. To those 
who had the happiness to enjoy his friendship the immense 
effect of his teaching hardly needed explanation; it lay in the 
very character of the man. JEach of Green’s friends might 
apply to him words in which more than fifty years ago Stanley 
has described Clough :—“ He is the profoundest man I have 
known, or that Rugby has sent forth.” The intellectual and 
moral depth which these words emphasise was Green’s most 
marked trait. His way of looking at things, whatever its 
defects, was never superficial; there never was a thinker who 
from his youth up was more firmly determined not to be the 
slave of current phrases or of transitory opinions. In his 
conversation, no lees than in his books, you felt the constant 
effort to get at the bottom of things, and as a talker he 
displayed a kind of humour of which there are appa- 
rently few traces in his writings, but which made his con- 
versation full of interest and often of charm. Few persons, 
again, spoke less of their own feelings, yet it was quite 
impossible for any friend not to recognise the depth 
of Green’s affection. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that on every matter which engaged his attention 
at all, whether it were a matter of politics, of religion, or of 
morals, he felt strongly,—which is quite a different thing from 
feeling vehemently. But nowhere did the profoundness of 
his nature become more apparent than im regard to the 
morality of politics. This was the side of political life which 
mainly interested a man who was far more deeply than most 
of us interested in public affairs. The international duties of 
England, the rights of the poor, the immorality of giving 
any support whatever, either politically or morally, to societies 
such as the Southern States of the Union, which maintained 
a system of slavery,—these and the like topics in which you 
can hardly draw the line between politics and morals, were, 
as every contemporary of Green’s must remember, the 
subjects which above all others engaged his thoughts. His 
friends will also remember on these and kindred topics 
how weighty was his personal influence. If they did not 
during his lifetime fully realise his power, they must have 
learnt what it was from the extent of the gap caused by his 
death. There must be scores of men who, whether his con- 
temporaries or his pupils, have, during the political crises 
of recent years, felt the lack of the guidance or support 
of a friend such as Green, whose judgment was as sound 
as his sympathies were deep. That as a teacher Green 
should have deeply influenced his pupils seems then to the 
friends who knew him almost a metter of course. The strange 
thing would have been that a man intellectually and morally 
so powerful, should not have exerted power. A critic’s 
temptation is rather to overestimate than to underrate the 
personal element in the success of such a teacher. Yet where 
the result of a teacher’s labours is deep and permanent, it is 
always due to something more than the weight of character. 
Now that Green’s Lectwres on the Principles of Political Obli- 
gation have been most seasonably published in a form fitted 
to reach a wider public than the Oxford audiences to whom 
he was personally known, it is worth while considering what 
were the intellectual elements of his influence, and to examine, 
as far as is possible in a newspaper article, what, independently 
of his character, were the causes which enabled him, within a 
comparatively short period, to impress his doctrine on the 
best students of his day. 

One source of Green’s power lay in the fact that he was the 
convinced expounder of an elaborate system of thought 
applicable alike to politics, morals, and religion. He was 
in the strictest sense a systematiser. As you read and re-read 
the lectures on political obligation, you become conscious of 
an almost painful effort on the writer’s part to bring his 
thonghts into harmony with definite and fundamental prin- 





bs Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, By Thomas Hill Green, 
with Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. London: Longmans and Co, 1895. 


ciples. To many readers, this constant reference to principles, 
this attempt—often, it must be added, extraordinarily suc- 
cessful—to link together in a systematic scheme all the 
opinions he held and taught, will appear a defect. There is 
current among many educated men of to-day a sentiment, 
amounting sometimes to a firm belief, that at the present 
stage of human knowledge and experience the formation of 
true and consistent systems of morals or of religion is an im- 
possibility. The generalisations which satisfied past genera- 
tions, have been shown to be at any rate but partially true; 
and though the time may arrive when the extension of human 
knowledge may permit us to form wide systems resting on a 
foundation of well-ascertained facts, that time has not yet 
arrived, and is probably far distant. To persons who feel 
thus, a systematiser is self-condemned. His doctrine appears 
incredible, because the formation of any wide philosophic ex- 
planation of the universe appears itself to be an impossibility ; 
but whatever may be the weight which ought to be attached 
to this kind of scepticism—a matter on which it is not the 
purpose of the present writer to pronounce any opinion what- 
ever—one fact ought always to be borne in mind. It is the 
thinker who with fervour and genius expounds a system, 
and such a thinker alone, who can form the morals of the 
young and gain the guidance of the world; and this for 
the best of all reasons. Young men, perhaps all men, 
need a scheme of thought as a support which may give 
them strength for thinking, and still more for carrying 
out their thoughts into action. It is impossible for any 
educated man at the present moment to accept the system, 
say, of Bentham, as anything like a true or complete 
scheme of philosophy. But let no one for that reason over- 
look the fact that the utilitarianism of Bentham, though an 
incomplete and in some sense a crude form of belief, gave 
to Bentham’s disciples a vigour of thought and a force of 
action which could be derived from nothing but genuine trust 
in acreed. The legitimate influence of a systematic thinker, 
who, whatever might be the defects of his doctrine, always 
laboured to base it upon truth, belonged to Green, and it is 
an influence of which no one can overrate the power. 


The doctrine or system moreover of which Green was the 
exponent or preacher, appealed to the two strongest and 
noblest sentiments of young men; the love of freedom and; 
to use the expression made current by the author of Ecce 
Homo, the enthusiasm of humanity. The very basis of 
Green’s teaching was an appeal to freedom in the noblest 
sense which can be given to that term, that is to say, the 
right of the individual to realise his idea of self-perfection 
or to work out his own salvation. The end for which the 
State, as he taught, exists, is to maintain certain con- 
ditions requisite for the true freedom of man. Law can do 
no more than compel the performance of outward acts. 
With morality, which depends on the exercise of will and 
reason, law has no direct concern. Its only proper object is to 
maintain a state of things necessary “to the fulfilment of 
man’s vocation as a moral being; to an effectual self- 
devotion to the work of developing the perfect character in 
himself and others.” From this point of view there 
appears, though the appearance is entirely delusive, to be no 
great difference between Green’s teaching and utilitarianism 
as it was presented to the world by John Mill. What for 
our present purpose, however, ought to be noticed, is that 
the stress laid by Green upon moral freedom appealed to 
exactly the sentiment which was raised to fervent enthusiasm 
by “Mill On Liberty.” Critics who now read Mill’s treatise 
in cold blood can, without the exercise of extraordinary 
acumen, see the weak sides and the deficiencies of his theory. 
What is not easy for persons who read the book in 1895 is 
to realise and understand the enthusiasm with which it was 
greeted by the youth of 1859. The logical flaws in Mill’s 
reasoning were overlooked, because his work addressed itself 
to emotions far stronger than logic. ‘‘The grand leading 
principle towards which every argument enfolded in these 
pages directly converges is the absolute and essential im- 
portance of human development in its richest diversity.” 
This is the motto taken from Humboldt, which Mill affixes 
to his essay. It may not accurately designate the line of 
Mill’s argument, but it does with perfect precision describe 
his moral tone. The right of each individual to shape his 
own life for himself, to be independent, to be true to himself, 
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to bend the knee before the despotism either of aristocratic 
classes or of numbers, the glory of maintaining one’s freedom, 
and thereby, as Mill taught, attaining to a noble and well- 
developed life, these, or something like them, were the 
ideas which one reader after another learned, or supposed 
himself to learn, from Mill’s pages. His writings are now 
little read; they do not excite among the young men of to- 
day any vivid emotion. This does not however of itself 
prove that they did not do their work, and work which has 
greatly benefited mankind. But, however this may be, what 
is certain is that from one side of his teaching Green appealed, 
and most honestly appealed, to that sense of human dignity 
and of the worth of individual freedom which had been tinged 
with something of religious fervour under the influence of 
John Mill. 


If Green’s doctrine fell in with the tone of opinion or 
feeling created by Mill, it also harmonised with the sentiment 
which could not, logically at least, be easily combined with 
Mill’s dogmatic individualism. The plain truth is that Mill’s 
arguments and Mill’s emotions never thoroughly coincided. 
His reasoning pointed towards individualism; but he ex- 
hibited more sympathy than did the economists of his 
day with the aspirations of Socialism. Yet laissez faire, 
in spite of Mill’s wishes, remained the last word of his 
political philosophy. Let the State and society keep within 
their proper sphere; let each man boldly, in every matter 
which primarily and chiefly concerns himself, follow out the 
dictates of his own individuality; and as originality and 
individuality will at last have a fair opportunity of de- 
veloping themselves, truth will, as Mill implies, get the 
better of error, and from the diversities of human 
nature there will emerge marked individualities and noble 
characters. That this in the main is the drift of Mill’s 
theories an impartial critic will hardly deny, and it may 
well be maintained that such doctrine is, with all its short- 
comings, in the main salutary doctrine, and represents at any 
rate an important side of truth. One consideration, however, 
which Mill scarcely noticed, certainly escaped the immediate 
attention of his younger disciples; laissez faire, however excel- 
lent a motto, and there are few better, must cease to kindle 
enthusiasm from the moment that its truth is generally 
and practically acknowledged. No doubt in Mill’s youth, 
and even later, laissez faire was the war-cry of enthusiasts; 
but this was so just because there was a battle to be fought 
against its opponents. Once let it be granted that each man’s 
duty is to leave his neighbour alone, and though life may 
become all the more pleasant, and society be, on the whole, all 
the better constituted, the one thing which will not continue 
to exist is political enthusiasm. You cannot, from the nature 
of things, be fervent about doing nothing. This effect of 
Mill’s principles must have become, say, in 1870, apparent to 
the students over whom Green’s philosophy then exerted at 
Oxford its full influence. His doctrine supplied just what 
Mill’s lacked. Liberty, in his mouth, did not mean the mere 
leaving people alone, or even the strenuous insisting that one 
should one’s self be left alone ; it meant the earnest struggle 
to ensure the moral perfection of one’s self and others as 
members of the State. With Mill, the State was at best 
the protector of the individual’s freedom; with Green, 
the State was the power which existed to secure the moral 
development of the citizens. “The true ground,” he writes, 
“of objection to paternal government is not that it violates 
the laissez-faire principle, and conceives that its office is to 
make people good, to promote morality, but that it rests on a 
misconception of morality. The real function of government 
being to maintain conditions of life in which morality shall 
be possible, and morality consisting in disinterested per- 
formance of self-imposed duties, paternal government does 
its best to make it impossible by narrowing the room for 
the self-imposition of duties and for the play of disinterested 
motives.” These sentences, which touch the very centre of 
Green’s social philosophy, might well serve as a text for a 
treatise on its merits and defects. They are, however, cited 
here for another purpose; they show how his lectures supplied 
to his pupils, and more especially to those of them who were 
prepared to become either clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land or lay philanthropists, just that element which they 
missed in Mill. If the office of the State be “to make 
people good,” there is ample scope for the most active zeal 
on the part of good citizens. Green’s teaching, in short, 








aera 
curiously links together the enthusiasm for individual freedom 
aroused or intensified by Mill, with the enthusiasm for philan, 
thropic effort which neither the admirer nor the censor of our 
age can deny to be the most prominent characteristic of the 
present day. 

Neither the fact that Green was the teacher of a system, 
nor the coincidence of his doctrine with noble sentiments 
which arouse the sympathy of youth, would, taken alone 
account for the whole of his power. He was a thinker anda 
metaphysician, and, as was natural to such a one, erred, it may 
be conceived, by an even excessive love for certain forms and 
modes of thought; but, unlike many men of speculative 
genius, he had the firmest grip on the realities of life. Of 
Mill, whose forms of expression are far less abstract than 
those in which Green delighted, it has been said with some 
truth that he had not in him enough of human natnre, 
One fancies, without exactly knowing why, that Mill was, 
as he once described himself, a “solitary thinker,” who, 
with all his infinite benevolence and kindness, knew little 
of actual human beings. The impression may be a false 
one; but it is an impression which Green can never have 
given to any one who knew him. More than this, it 
is an impression which no intelligent student can ever 
derive from his works. The Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation are from this point of view admirably 
characteristic of their author; they constitute neither a 
treatise on ethics nor a treatise on politics; their subject is 
the connection between politics and morality; they deal with 
questions which occupy at this moment, and will more and 
more occupy, the minds and hearts of living men and women. 
What is the moral justification for the exercise by society of 
its coercive powers? Is it right, and, if so, why is it right, to 
punish enthusiasts who, if they break the law, bear in the 
temper of their minds a strong resemblance to martyrs? 
What is the duty of a philanthropist who, say, in a Slave 
State, finds the dictates of his conscience opposed to the law 
of the land? the existence of Society by moral justification? 
These questions, and others like them, are raised and faced 
by our author. In dealing with them he exhibits the rare 
sagacity which could twenty years ago see the need of 
answering inquiries which, though they were in his day 
hardly uttered even by desperadoes, are now propounded 
by men of as quiet and respectable lives as are doubt. 
less all the readers of the Spectator. But he did 
much more than merely exhibit his prescience of the 
coming time; he made his audience feel as all readers of 
Green’s books must feel, that he was leading them to deal 
with realities. To say that he solved all the problems with 
which he dealt, would be to make a ridiculous claim on his 
behalf, which no man of half Green’s insight or wisdom has 
ever made for himself. But what may be said is that to the 
profoundness of his mind was due his power as a teacher. 
His capacity as a thinker enabled him to elaborate a subtle 
system of moral and social philosophy, his system appealed 
to the best and noblest sentiments of his hearers, and the 
truthfulness of his character enabled him to fix their minds 
and his on the solution of the deepest ethical and social 
problems of the time. 





MR DAVIDSON’S “FLEET STREET ECLOGUES.”* 
For some time it has been obvious enough to any one 
who has cared to inform himself at all upon contemporary 
‘‘ singers,” that of the young men of letters who are writing 
verses just now, Mr. Davidson’s place is near the top; it 
is an assured place from which not even the enthusiasm— 
quite natural and amiable, if less conspicuously discreet— 
of admiring friends may hope to oust him. Mr. Davidson, 
within his range, is a fresh, is a strong, is often a delightful, 
writer, and delightful are his new Fleet Street Eclogues, a 
book that seems like a spring breeze blowing over Fleet 
Street, and carrying fragrant memories of far-off woods and 
seas. Mr. Davidson confirms the general belief in him which 
his former work created; he heightens the hope with which 
people must look forward to his future. This is not to say 
that Mr. Davidson has not his faults, and that they are not 
present in his latest volume. On the contrary, he leaves at 
least as much open to an enemy’s fire as any man could who 
has at the same time so excellent a poetical equipment and a 





* A Second Series of Fleet Street Eclogues, By John Davidson, Londont 
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i s a 
temperament so near to the truly artistic. Mr. Davidson 
e 


and sometimes does, mistake violence for strength, toa 
pa that is startling enough in so strong a man. He can 
enit trifling banalities which an average sense of humour 
bs ld extrude; he can be merely feeble, a sort of poetic 
py ope seizing him in the suddenest way, and a weak phrase or 
Seer thoight promptly and painfully ensuing. These defects 
pce altogether wanting in the new Fleet Street Ecloques; 
but they are not so obvious as they have been, and would not, 
if they were, obscure for us the vigour, the colour, the sense of 
something spontaneous, that make Mr. Davidson a source of 
pleasure in the present, and of hope in what is to come, To 
be sure—and here we have done with fault-finding, and shall 
hesitate no more dislike—there are things in the Eclogues 
that are admirable, but admirable in the manner of another 
man, even Mr. W. E. Henley. “All Hallow’s Eve,” the first 
part of the Eclogues, captures us with its first lines :— 
“Brian. Tearfully sinks the pallid sun. 
Menzie. Bring in the lamp: Autumn is done. 
Percy. Nay, twilight silvers the flashing drops, 
And a whiter fall is behind.” 
This is taking the picturesque. But— 
“Brian, And the wild east mouths the chimney tops, 
The Pandean pipes of the wind.” 
No sane mortal would raise the fatuous cry of “ plagiarist; ” 
bat the Pandean pipes are old friends, They occur in A 
Book of Verses. Again, in “ Lammas,” when the lights are 
turned a little down, in Mr. Stevenson’s words, and Ninian 
bas his say, and says it eloquently and finely, if less pro- 
foundly than some of Mr. Davidson's reviewers perhaps 
imagine, we have an uneasy sense that we knew the manner 
of it all first in Mr. Henley’s Song of the Sword, in one of the 
London Voluntaries, in some passage of the poem on Tie 
Arabian Nights. We take our instances at random, as the 
book opens :— 
“ Arnized I trembled newly into life: 
I seemed to be created every morn. 
A golden trumpet pealed along the sky: 
The sun arose; the whole eirth rushed upon me. 
Sometimes the tree that stroked my window pane 
Was more than I could grasp; sometimes my thought 
Absorbed the Universe, which fell away 


And dwindled from my ken, as if my mind 
Had been the roomy continent of space.— 


I have no faith instinctive in myself ; 
No reservoir profound of energy ; 
No fathomless resource; no central fire, 
No passionate aroma in my blood 
Filling the world with fragrance when I come 
No rapt imagination to transmute 
All pallor into the Glory. 
The ruddy stream that leaps importunate 
Out of the night, and in a moment vaults 
The immediate treacherous precipice of time.” 
We cannot think the echo sounds only in our ears. Bat, at 
least, here is Mr. Davidson himself in the last lines of 
“Lammas :”— 
“The restless moon 
Swung low to light us; clouds; the limpid sky ; 
The bourdon of the great ground bee, athwart 
A lonely hill-side, vibrant in the air, 
And subtler than the scent of violets ; 
Sonorous winds, storm, thunder, and the sea.” 


We find enough to delight us in many of these pages. No 
one can turn over leaf after leaf without a grateful sense of 
their romance and colour. Now itis Herbert in “ Midsummer 
Day” who tells how,— 


“Humming the song of many a lark, 
Out of the sea, across the shires 
The West wind blows about the Park, 
And faintly stirs the Fleet Street wires, 


Perhaps it sows the happy seed 

That blossoms in your memory ; 
Certaia of many a Western mead, 

And hill and stream it speaks to me. 
With rosy showers of apple bloom 

The orchard sward is mantled deep ; 
Shaded in some sequester’d coombe, 

The red-deer in the Quantocks sleep.” 

Consider, too, this picture of Edinburgh :— 
Ninian. 

“T am not well: I am haunted. Lo, I stand 
On Arthur’s Seat. The chill and brindled fog 
That plumed the Bass and belted Berwick Law, 
That hung with ghostly tapestry the stones 





Of bleak T'antallon, from the windy Forth, 


Noiseless and dim, speeds by the pier of Leith, 
And by Leith Walk its dreary channel old, 
To flood the famous city, Edinburgh. 
Then, like the spectre of an inland sea 
By wanton sorcerers troubled and destroyed, 
It looms with whitening surges through the Vale, 
The fair green hollow over Salisbury Crags; 
And rises, clasping every gentle slope, 
Uneven scar, and fairy girdled knoll. 
I stand and watch. The fog begins to ebb; 
And sunset weaves of all the waning wreaths 
A veil of lace, investing goldenly 
The rock-piled Castle—plinth and monolith 
Of ruby deep and dark in soaring groups; _ 
The Monument aflame with chrysolite ; 
St. Giles’s garland crown studded with gems. 
A bell rings faintly ; curled and braided smoke 
O’erhangs the humming Canongate, and flings 
Dusky festoons that wither as they fall 
About the wasted towers of Holyrood.” 
But the best “number” is “St. George’s Day,” where the 
difficulties in the way of an honest enthusiasm for the English 
flag are at least frankly stated, and as frankly grappled with. 
Menzies is the pessimist here; he “‘cannot see the stars and 
flowers ” for the insistent turmoil all around him :— 
“T see along the heedless street 
The sandwichmen trudge through the mire ; 
I hear the tired quick tripping feet 
Of sad gay girls who ply for hire.” 
A faith in England and its sons—‘“ the sons of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, who knew no king but God alone ”—reconciles the 
pessimist, and he joins in the chorus of his hopeful brethren 
with a modified enthusiasm of his own :— 
“But though we wander far astray, 
And oft in gloomy darkness grope, 
Fearless we face the blackest day, 
For we are the world’s forlorn hope.” 
“St. George’s Day ” should be remembered at once by school- 
boys and statesmen. Here you read :— 
“And when the soul of England slept— 
St. George for foolish England, then ! 
Lo! Washington and Lincoln kept 
America for Englishmen!” 

To say all this is not to be very critical; but we are not 
concerned to be very critical with Mr. Davidson in his present 
stage of development. These Fleet Street Eclogues are as the 
performances of a young colt; there is strength and the joy 
of life in them, and if you like these things, then the new 
Eclogues are good for you. Minor poetry for minor poetry, 
we repeat that Mr. Davidson’s verse gives us pleasure, and 
having said so much, and praised its force and colour, we are 
not drawn to bestow on it a more curious criticism. No one 
whose work lies, or has lain, in Fleet Street can shut this book 
without a feeling of sympathy and gratitude. To be betrayed 
on that account into declaring it a work of permanent value 
and high poetic inspiration, would be unfair to the poetry 
which Mr. Davidson may one day come to write. 





LADY BLESSINGTON.* 
INSPIRED by the quick sympathies of a fellow-countryman, 
and by the tendencies and acquirements of a successful writer 
of fiction, Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy bas succeeded in gathering 
together from the past a collection of interesting scenes and 
records, which he has knitted into one, round a pretty and 
graceful figure (worthy of the divine portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence), whose charming features smile at us from the 
frontispiece with a suggestion of nothing but what was 
bright and lovable. “The most gorgeous Lady Blessington,” 
as she was christened by her very old admirer, Dr. Parr, has 
long since passed into the regions of oblivion for the general 
world. As an authoress she never succeeded in making any 
mark, though she worked at the business as hard as any of 
her successors of the present day. Hernovels were many and 
fashionable, Mrs. Gore-like in their method, and filled with 
strange and wandering scraps of French. She edited books 
of beauty for fancy clients, and at fancy prices; and when the 
Daily News was first started under the editorship of Charles 
Dickens, she was offered an engagement as a purveyor of 
fashionable intelligence, and asked £800 a year for it. She 
was offered either £400 as a certainty, or £250 for six months 
on approva]; and confidently chose the latter, with the 
melancholy result that at the end of the term—Dickens having 
in the meantime retired from his uncongenial work, and John 


© The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington, By J. Fitzgera'd Molloy. Londou: 
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Forster having accepted his post ad interim—she was informed 
that her services were no longer wanted. Shefought for her hand 
hard enough in later days, poor lady, after years of Arabian 
Night loxury with her magnificent husband; but we fear that 
her position in the literary world was not at any time one of 
any solid security. Privately she lived under a cloud from 
the scandal which always connected her name with Count 
4’Orsay, and, we suppose, not without reason. Atall events they 
never appear to have taken any steps to defend themselves 
against the charges of papers like the Age, which anticipated 
a similar class of journals that sprang up in our own day, 
and rather suffered judgment by default. But Mr. Molloy 
dwells but slightly on these charges, and is content to bring 
clearly before us the fact that his subject was far more 
sinned against than sinning in the first place, and was so 
unfortunate in her youth and home as to deserve the greatest 
sympathy for all that she had then tobear. Margaret Power 
was the daughter of a dissipated sporting squireen of an 
old Waterford family :—* Tall, straight-built and handsome, 
florid of face, peremptory of speech, he dressed in leather 
breeches and top-boots, wore white cravats, frills, ruffles, and 
top seals, which costume helped to give him a showy and im- 
pressive appearance, and to gain for him amongst his fellow 
squires the names of Beau Power and Shiver the Frills.” His 
wife, the mother of six children, was absorbed in the glories 
of “me ancestors the Desmonds,” and had no influence 
over her husband, while the delicate little daughter kept 
away from the romps of her brothers and sisters and 
moped alone by herself. She was only fifteen when 
her parents forced her into a marriage with a half-mad 
and wholly drunken soldier with plenty of money, who 
frightened her into running away from him after three 
months of misery. Her father had readily turned Pro- 
testant in order to become a Magistrate for the county, 
in the hopes of redeeming his rained fortunes, and poor 
Margaret was married by the rites of the “ United Church of 
Eogland and Ireland.” Driven into a still more equivocal 
life by her impossible position at home after she left her 
husband, Margaret was still under thirty when she became 
the wife of Lord Blessington, a brilliant and generous lord of 
the picturesque order, who had bronght thirty thousand a 
year down to two-thirds of it by the date of this his second 
marriage, and received her in his residence at Mountjoy 
Forest as if she had been an Eastern Queen. Throughout 
her life she seems to have been but a sad woman in her vein 
of thought and manner; but her attachment to her husband 
seems to have been very genuine. In none of her letters to 
him or about him does she use a single expression capable 
of suggesting any other feeling at all, which may itself pass 
for no slight praise in days when the blameless wives of 
greater men have set so very different an example. Lord 
Blessington seems on his side to have been as devoted to his 
wife as husband could well be; and was perhaps, after all, 
more comfortably mated than he might have been with a 
Jane Carlyle. 


But it is not in Lady Blessington herself that the interest of 
the book centres, though all Mr. Molloy’s readers will share 
something of his patriotic weakness for her in spite of them- 
selves. It is in the descriptions and pictures, mainly from 
letters of their own, which we meet with of so many of the 
most interesting and prominent of the literary figures of 
recent years, from Lord Byron down to Dickens and Marryat. 
They have been collected from half-a-dozen volumes in the 
possession of Mr. Morrison, who lent them to Mr. Molloy for 
the purpose, and they furnish together irresistible evidence 
that the Countess was eminently one of those who are the 
cause of gladness and greatness in others, if they cannot 
themselves be classed with the great or with the glad. They 
are full of all the fascination which the inner lives and ways 
of eminent men of letters seem always to possess for the 
reading world. One hardly knows why one never tires of 
them, of their jealousies and their struggles, their successes 
and their fears; and how much easier it is, except for the 
strategist, to weary of the lives of adventure and romance than 
of these uneventfal chronicles and revelations of character. 
As for the Count d’Orsays and Admirable Crichtons of 
that perennial type, who dressed and fenced and danced 
and made love so much better than all their co-temporaries, 





and fascinated everybody who came near them in their lives, 
they are dreadfully dull in type when they are dead. Some- | 


how the dandy like Lytton or Disraeli, 
figure in Lady Blessington’s story, owed her a great deal 

. : and 
was always delighted to say so, sheds a glory on dand is 
which goes far to neutralise the bad effect upon it ri 
@Orsay. They would not be themselves without i a 
( y y themselves without it, whether 
in the shape of the real-world dandy like Lord Lytton, or the 
wild Oriental travestie of the type which seems to have been 
the peculiarity of Disraeli. They are all before us here in 
their habits as they lived,—the sayers of good and true things 
at hazard, and the writers of many gems of careless Wisdom, 
We have a weakness of our own for Landor, equally under the 
Blessington influence, though so much the reverse of a dandy 
that he wore his old things till they fell to pieces. He wasa man 
whoso nearly missed greatness in more lines than one, though 
he cannot be said to have attained to it in any, and of the 
oddities of the book he was the oddest. We never heard of 
so odd a form of matrimonial separation as to get UP quietly 
at 4 o’clock in the morning after a good long “ nag,” get acrosg 
to the coast on foot (the scene was Jersey), and embark alone 
in an oyster-boat for France. With the exception of the 
Disraeli scenes, the main interest of the book lies in Italy, 
and a glorious pervading sense of Italian climate excites 
sighs for the unattainable in all who love the land. What an 
Italy she was, of the Papal and Byronic days, to those who 
are sometimes staggered by the problems of Progress, ang 
cannot help wondering, slave as she was, whether her African 
phase is, after all, much sounder or happier. If we may 
venture to suggest it, we think that a corps d’armée of organ. 
grinders, recruited under our depressing skies, might prove 
an irresistible force before whom every right - minded 
Abyssinian would flee into the wilderness. It is beautifal,— 
the picture of Dickens leaning over the little wall at Fiesole, 
and finding out from a bright-eyed girl the whereabouts 
of the Villa Landor; while the stories of Byron at 
Pisa bring us once more well in touch with the 
fortunes and wanderings of that strange and untamed 
poet and outlaw. But perhaps the most entertaining 
of all the lady’s intimates and protégés was Charles 
Mathews, afterwards so famous an actor, but then studying 
architecture (another way of drawing houses, as Mr. Molloy 
does not perhaps know that he putit). He went out asa protégé 
of Lord Blessington, to design for him a palace as wonderful 
as Claude Melnotte’s or Aladdin’s, and stayed long after 
his erratic lordship had given up the plan, because he 
was so endlessly entertaining. His Italian letters vie in 
interest and picturesqueness with the best of the greater men. 
We will not spoil the fun of Mr. Molloy’s readers (who will 
be many, for the book is like a pleasant romance) by picking 
out plums for them; but under present stress of British 
weather we may quote a delightful simile of Lord Lytton, 
who compares the storms and fogs of an English climate to 
the chops and steaks of an English inn. We say that every- 
thing else is kept in stock, but always end by producing 
either one or the other. 


who is a prominent 





TWO MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE* 
Or the two books before us, Miss Bicknell’s Life in the 
Tuileries will be by far the more interesting to the general 
reader. The writer’s name is new to us, and she tells little of 
herself beyond explaining the nature of the post she held at the 
Court of the Second Empire. It was, as far as we can make 
out—for a fault of the book is a want of definite dates— 
about three years after the marriage of the Emperor that 
Miss Bicknell was invited to All the post of governess— 
gouvernante, not institutrice—to the daughters of the Duc 
de Tascher, who was First Chamberlain of the Empress’s 
Household,—a position which afforded a good many oppor- 
tunities of familiar contact with the Imperial family akin to 
those which supplied the material for Madame D’Arblay’s 
Memoirs of the Court of George III. and Queen Charlotte. 
The family of de Taschcr de la Pagerie were interesting 
in themselves. Belonging to the old nollesse of France, and 
—on the side of the Duke’s mother, Princess Amelie von 
der Leyen—of Royal German blood, they were also related 
to Napoleon III. through the Beauharnais family. The 
Duke’s father, known as the old Comte de Tascher de la 
Pagerie, had, as a lad, followed the first Napoleon in his cam- 





(1) Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire. By Anva L. Bicknell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin.—(2.) Napoleon III.: My Recollections, By Sif 
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jgns; and the Dake and Napoleon Il. had been playfellows 
inchildhood. The fall of the First Empire had not interrupted 
the affectionate relations ot the two families ; and at the insti- 
tution of the Second Empire, Napoleon III. assigned honour- 
able posts to both the father and the son. But the Emperor’s 
determination to marry Mademoiselle de Montijo very nearly 
estranged the de Taschers from his Court; their knowledge of 
the great world making them strong opponents of a union 
which would be accounted a mésalliance by every Court in 
Europe. It was to the credit of both the Emperor and the 
Je Taschers that a breach of friendship was avoided, without 
any concealment or concession of judgment on either side. 
It is also to the credit of the Empress Engénie that, knowing 
the strong opposition the de Taschers had made to her eleva- 
tion, she adopted them, after a short period of coolness, as 
her most intimate friends at Court. Miss Bicknell has not 
Fanny Barney’s sprightliness of style, or her trick of making 
a great deal out of next to nothing,—both charming endow- 
ments for the chronicler of domestic detail, whether in a 
palace or in a cottage. Bat she writes very simply and un- 
affectedly; and she evidently observed with kind as well as 
candid eyes, so that her picture of the family life of Napoleon 
and Eugénie is, on the whole, very pleasant reading. In the 
beginning of the book, one is conscious of a certain pro- 
vincialism of expression and emphasis, which makes one doubt 
whether the writer is sufficiently a woman of the world to be 
able to see all round the situation she has undertaken to 
depict. But this doubt is dispelled as we read on. Miss 
Bicknell’s provincialism is a thing entirely of form, and her 
judgment and observation are sound and wide. Her de- 
liberate summing-up of the characters of the Emperor and 
Empress is, if not more interesting, at least more suitable for 
quotation than the trivial incidents by which she justifies it 
in the course of her narrative :— 


“There never was a more amiable man in private life than the 
Emperor Napoleon III., or one more absolutely unpretendivg 
His constant gentleness, his unvarying patient kindness were 
only too much preyed upon by many of those around him; but 
he was certainly deeply loved by all who were in habitual 
personal contact with him; more loved than was the Empress 
Eugénie, notwithstanding her personal charms. She was ex- 
tremely good-natured, thoroughly natural, devoid of haughti- 
ness (a great merit in such a position) but impulsive and 
hot-tempered ; too sincere, too straightforward, to conceal her 
varying impressions ; withal, fanciful, and tenacious in her 
fancies, which cften imitated those who had to yield to her 
wishes despite difficulties and inconvenience. ‘One of the 
Empress’s whims!’ was often the comment of her attendants, 
down to the domestic servants of the palace. The Imperor, 
always quiet, and even apathetic, disturbed no one; but if an 
appeal were made to his feelings, he could not resist There was 
a sort of tenderhearted, sentimental softness in his nature, which 
recalled the ‘sensibility’ of bygone days; probably inherited 
from his mother, Queen Hortense. ‘This often led him 
astray, and is the real explanation of many errors. He was 
far from being deliberately false, as has been so often asserted; 
but, unfortunately, he was more a man of fecling than a 
man of principle. This led to weakness and vacillation ; 
though, like many others whose natures are too yielding, 
when he had finally taken a decision, he was firm, even to 
obstinacy. ..... The Empress was extremely agreeable and 
good-natured, but there was no softness in her character. Even 
with regard to those dearest to her—the Emperor end her son— 
she was influenced more by a chivalrous, romantic ideal than by 
any natural tenderness. Her aim was to show herse!f a Roman 
wife and mother, and this led her, on many occasions, to a sort of 
apparent harshness, which caused her to be misjudged.” 


Private people, remembering that the Empress is still alive, 
must, if they put themselves in her place, wince a little at 
the fallness and candour with which her character and that 
of the Emperor are discussed. But then, private people 
necessarily have a different standard of sensitiveness in these 
matters; they are not broken in by the long course of 
daily publicity which is the normal lot of Royalty, still less 
by the fire of public criticism that assails a lady who 
experiences such abnormally momentous changes of fortune 
as those which made and marred the destiny of the Empress 
Engénie. And after all, Miss Bicknell’s narrative, though 
extremely candid, is absolutely free from malice, From the 
Rraver charges which less friendly tongues and pens have 
not hesitated to bring against the Empress, the writer of this 
book entirely exonerates her; and she makes every allowance 
for the difficulties and the temptations of a precarious and 
exceptional situation, when condemning the faults of caprice, 
Vanity, and extravagance, which made Eugénie’s influence 
disastrous to the affairs of France. Mies Bicknell is equally 








charitable and equally candid in appreciation of the Emperor. 
His magnanimity, amiability, and reasonableness in private 
life have her warm regard; but her recognition of these 
virtues does not lead her to ignore or extenuate bis faults, 
and she remembers the wrongs of the wife when judging the 
foibles of the Empress. 


The Empress Eugénie, as she appears in the pages of this 
memoir, appeals to our sympathies with very much the same 
mingling of natural and adventitious attractions as do Marie 
Antoinette and Mary Queen of Scots. Different from 
these two Queens in having been unexpectedly raised to her 
high place, while they were born to theirs; different also, 
happily, in having escaped the last tragedy of their lot, she 
resembled them in being throughout her career too much the 
impulsive and romantic woman, to submit to the restraints of 
the Sovereign; and also in the inability to forget the country 
and the circumstances of her birth, in the country and the 
responsibilities of her adoption. Like them, too, we see her 
always overshadowed by a difficult destiny which she was too 
volatile either to yield to or to dominate. But the accident 
of her elevation from a private position brought into Engénie’s 
life special difficulties and temptations of which the other 
two knew nothing. She liked being Empress in so far as the 
dignity enhanced her natural attractions, but she hated 
being Empress whenever her dignity required her to restrain 
the romantic impulses which made as large a part as did her 
beauty of her attractiveness as a woman. And the fact that 
she was a parvenue, and that the aristocracy of France flouted 
her Court quite as much on that account as because it was the 
Court of a usurping dynasty, added a bitterer motive than 
vanity to the passion with which she strove after constant 
excitement and display :— 


“At that time there was a sort of intoxication in the very 

atmosphere of Paris, a fever of enjoyment,—a passion for con- 
stant amusement, for constant excitement, and, amongst women, 
for extravagance of dress. This was encouraged by the Court, 
with the intention of giving an impetus to trade, and of gaining 
popularity by favouring constant festivities, and consequently 
constant expense. In the days of Louis Philippe there had been 
great moderation in all matters of luxury; the King and Queen 
were aged, sensible, and economical; the young Princesses were 
kept within rigid bounds by the example above them. But when 
the Emperor came to the throne, after a period of revolution and 
consequent commercial stagnation, he wished to revive trade, and 
also to give the prestige of splendour to a Court which so many 
did not seem to take in earnest. His beautiful wife, suddenly 
raised toa supreme position for which nothing in her previous 
life had prepared her, finiing what seemed unlimited means 
within her reach, keenly enjoyed the possibility of procuring 
everything that pleased her, and enhanced her remarkable 
personal attractions by all the advantages of exquisite toilette 
without consideration of cost. Everything that she wore suited 
her admirably ; others tried to imitate her, and the general tone 
became raised She had the art of constantly choosing something 
new and unusual, which attracted attention, so that, instead 
of being satisfied with conventional types of silks and satins, 
which formerly had been considered sufficient for all occasions, 
every one tried to invent something different from others, and to 
improve upon what had been seen before. Consequently, not 
only in dress, but in all matters of taste and luxury, there was an 
eager struggle to outvie others, to reach a higher degree of 
splendour, and extravagance became universal. Paris was a sort 
of fairyland, where every one seemed rich and happy. What lay 
underveath all this would not bear close examination,—the dis- 
honourable acts of all kinds which too often were needed te 
produce the glamour deceiving superficial observers,” 
In connection with this part of her subject, Miss Bicknel} 
gives a lively eketch of the Princess Metternich, who em- 
bodied at the French Court the new movement in favour of 
impudent frivolity. We should like to substitute “native” 
for “innate” as the qualifying adjective of a high-breeding 
that formed only the air and the manner of the lady, and 
left her heart and her taste untouched. But with this altera- 
tion, Miss Bicknell’s portrait of the Princess Metternich will 
serve for a general description of a type of fin-de sidcle lady 
that has since become a familiar feature of English as well 
as French society :— 

“In the Princess Metternich was an inexplicable mixture of 
innate (?) high breeding, and acquired tastes of lower degree, 
When she appeared in society, at her very entrance there could 
be no mistake; from head to foot, she was the high-born lady, the 
grande dame. And yet she had an extraordinary inclination fox 
walking on the edges of moral quagmires, and peeping into them, 
with a proud conviction that her foot could never slip. There 
are stories of her imprudent adventures; but she escaped un- 
rcathed, and had no other motive in seeking them than curiosity 
—foolish, morbid curiosity—as to people and matters which 
should never have been even mentioned in her presence. She acted 
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with a degree of weakness and folly which would have ruined 
most women ; yet noone ever really attacked her reputation ; all 
allowed that, according to the expression of a lady of the Court, 
she had never ‘ crossed the Rubicon.’” 

Two anecdotes of the Princess’s sharpness in repartee and 
recklessness of ordinary respect, complete the portrait. In 
the days when a black skirt looped up over a short coloured 
petticoat was as daring a costume for a lady of position as 
the divided garment of the cycleuse is to-day, the Princess 
Metternich eagerly urged the Empress to wear the new fashion 
on a public occasion. One of the ladies of the Court, wha 
knew that the advice, if adopted, would bring censure on her 
mistress, asked pointedly, “ But would you give the same advice 
to your own Empress [of Austria]?”—‘ Oh, no,” was the 
answer, “ but the Empress Elizabeth is a real Empress.” The 
other anecdote, though not more creditable to the Princess’s 
taste, has a racy humour about it which puts us, in spite of 
ourselves, on better terms with her. Having lost patience 
in an argument with Madame de Persigny, she appealed to the 
Empress, who begged her to give in, saying of Madame de 
Persigny, ‘“ Remember that her mother is mad! ”— 

“So her mother is mad?’ retorted the Princess. ‘ Well» 
Madame, my father is mad ; so why should I give in to ker?’ ” 
Miss Bicknell had ceased to be an inmate of the palace some 
years before the catastrophe of Sedan, but she continued to 
have opportunities of watching the fortunes of the Imperial 
family; and her book carries their story on to the death of 
the Prince Imperial. One of the most interesting chapters is 
that which describes the Empress’s flight from the Tuileries. 
The anecdote of her noble indiscretion, while driving from 
Paris to Trouville, deserves to be remembered when many 
incidents illustrating her wilfulness and caprice will be for- 
gotten. To pass unknown was of vital importance to her. 
But seeing a gendarme ill-using a man in the street, she 
sprang forward regardless of her own safety, and cried, “I 
am the Empress, and I command you to let that man go.” 
Dr. Evans, under whose escort she was travelling, thrust her 
back upon the seat, and explained to the bystanders that she 
was an insane woman travelling under his care. 

Of Sir William Fraser’s volume of Recollections, we regret 
that we cannot speak very cordially. If one wanted to write 
a historical novel or play with Napoleon III. for its central 
personage, Sir William’s very dry, often uninteresting, but 
presumably accurate, notes about the Emperor’s occasional 
remarks, his uniforms, his horses, the bed he slept in at Sedan, 
the shape of his feet and hands, and the size of his boots, 
might be useful in constructing the skeleton of the character. 
But for general reading, the style of the book is too scrappy 
and the incidents and conversations are too little humanised 
by any light from the author’s sympathy. On the rare occa- 
sions when Sir William “lets himself go,” the topic is, as 
often as not, quite irrelevant. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Qe 


The Commonwealth (Thomas Hibberd, London) is a new three- 
peany magazine, the name of which is suggestive of Socialism, at 
least of the type generally associated with the name of Mr. William 
Morris. As a matter of fact, it is described by its conductors 
as “a social magazine,” but it looks at these “social” questions 
from the earnest Anglican point of view. It is undoubtedly very 
vigorous and contains a great deal, and a wonderful variety, of 
matter for the money. Its general character and tendencies may 
be gathered from such papers as “An Oxford Talk about Arnold 
Toynbee,” “The Bible and the Critics””—the writer of which, the 
Rev. Albert E. Robinson, obtains consolation from the fact that 
“the leaders of the critical school in England” are for the most 
part Professors in our Universities or dignitaries of tne Church, 
fully alive to the responsibility of their office ”—and “ The Decay 
of Agriculture,” by Mr. J. A Hobson, which concludes with: 
“Secure for the worker on the land conditions of freedom and 
progress, and the art of agriculture will once more thrive, and 
the earth will bring forth more abundantly her natural increase.” 
Canon Scott Holland contributes a fervid article on Armenia, 
which concludes with, “Ever we pray God, Who alone is Mighty, 
to turn the heart of obstructing Russia and to release us from her 
misery of impotence.’’ John Strange Winter gives one cf her 
invariably pleasant stories under the title of “A Box of Old 
Letters.” But the most notable article in this number of the 


Commonwealth is undoubtedly the first of a series of papers 
containing Mr. G. W. E. Ruesell’s reminiscencos of Cardinal 








Manning. Mr. Russell first met the Cardinal in 1883, and 


knew him to the end of his life. Dealing with the questi 

whether Manning was a man who held that the end iene 
the means, he says, rather curiously, “ Whatever else Cardinal 
Manning was, he was an English gentleman of the old school 
with a nice sense of honour and propriety. But still, under a 
mass of calumny and exaggeration, there lay this substratum 
of truth—that he who wills the end, wills the means and 
that where the interests of a sac.ed cause are at stake an 
enthusiastic adherent will sometimes use methods to which in 
enterprises of less pith and moment, recourse could not proper! 
be had.” The Commonwealth has the look of vitality, y 


The March number of the United Service Magazine Contains 
several papers which are eminently suited to the times. In the first 
place there is an article, by a writer who signs himself « Styrka,” 
on “The Boer Filibusters in 1884-1885.” It contains a strong 
indictment, and indeed makes out a strong case, against the 
Boers. Nevertheless, this writer takes a moderate view of the 
situation from the political standpoint :—“ In the last ten years 
of peace, the development of the British population has rendered 
the future of South Africa as an English-speaking country 
almost certain, and points in the near future to the political 
unity of the country. Meanwhile, the desperate efforts of g 
proud, strong-minded race to resist the absorption which must 
come, forms a spectacle that has in some measure a claim on our 
admiration; and bids fair to give to South Africa, when the 
eventual fusion shall have been achieved, that steady element 
which the character of the heterogeneous population seems to 
require.” Major-General Rice contributes a paper on “The 
Starving of Britain: How to Prevent It.” The General recom. 
mends the establishment of granaries in the United Kingdom to 
contain a supply of wheat—which he estimates at twenty mil. 
lion quarters—to last the population for six months. He places 
the initial cost of the scheme at £28,000,000, and the annual 
up-keep at £400,000. The paper is worth reading. Among 
other good articles in this number of the United Service Magazine 
are “The Defence of Belgium,” by a Belgian Officer; “Carew 
in Munster, 1600 1603 ;”” and the last of aseries <n “ Oliver Crom- 
well as a Soldier.” The writer, Major Baldock, holds a very 
high opinion of Cromwell as a strategist,and considers his nine 
years’ career as a soldier to be unrivalled. 


In spite of the competition of young and aggressively smart 
rivals, Temple Bar, like the still older Chambers’s Journal, hold: 
its ground, and perhaps for the same reason,—the fact that its 
contents combine a lightness that is not flippancy with a solidity 
that is not quite the same as heaviness. The March number isa 
model one in these respects. It contains some really excellent 
short stories, such as ‘‘ The Last Sacrifice ”—although it is perhaps 
a trifle too melancholy at the close—and “Captain Scarlet at 
Fault,” in which a country rector turns the tables neatly and 
completely upon an audacious highwayman of the Claude Duval 
type. Then there is a really valuable article on “The Rival 
Leaders of the Czechs,” and an excellent paper of the chattily 
biographical sort, entitled ‘‘ With Charles Robert Leslie, R.A.” 
“Rambles in Hertfordshire,” although here and there perhaps a 
trifle spun out, has an enjoyable old-fashioned flavour; and there 
is historical accuracy, of the non-pedantic sort, in Mr. George 
Serrell’s “‘ Spenser and England as he Viewed it.” The author 
of “Dodo” begins a new story, entitled “Limitations.” The 
portraits of the two University men, Tom and Ted, are delight- 
ful; and if there is no falling-off in “ Limitations” as it goes on, 
we should say there is something approaching to a moral certainty 
of its proving its author’s best work. 


Vigour and variety continue to be the leading features of the 
Humanitarian. Some of the articles in the March number—for 
example, that on “The Position of German Women,” by Evelyr 
M. Lang—are informing rather than piquant. Any deficiency in 
this way, however, is more than atoned for by a lively deliverance 
of Madame Sarah Grand on “ The Woman Question.” Everybody 
knows the special—and not specially pleasant—phase of this 
question which Madame Grand has made her own in such of her 
works as “The Heavenly Twins,” and of course it was to be 
expected that she should restate her views upon it when con- 
versing with an interviewer. But, in addition to this, she gives 
forth her opinions, or fancies, on a host of other things. She wishes 
women to have the Parliamentary franchise. She would like to 
see a House of Ladies substituted for the House of Lords, although 
she would leave it to “ wiseacres” to ascertain how such a body is 
to be established. She believes in bicycling for her sex, but 
thinks the dress adopted by women in Paris who have taken to 
the amusement to be ugly, though convenient. She considers 
“Jude the Obscure” to be “ethically amorphous,” and sees in 
“The Woman Who Did” “a return to the customs of the poultry- 
yard.” Altogether, Madame Sarah Grand’s chatter is lively 
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enough Mr. Arnold White writes on the old subject of ‘ The 
Multiplication of the Unfit,” but he has nothing eens to say. He 
has some faith in the growing intelligence and “ divine discon- 
tent” of working women. 

The Crooked Stick. By Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan and Co ) 
_Will Pollie Devereux, an Australian heiress, marry the honest 
fellow that has loved her from his boyhood—indeed she has a 

hoice of honest fellows—or will she throw herself on the heart- 
st young aristocrat who fascinates her with his charm of manner 
and his general unlikeness to all her surroundings? That is the 

uestion which gives to this story its second title of “ Pollie’s 
Saddle.” Asa matter of fact it is answered for her, and it is 
no merit of hers if it is answered right. The story has good 
points, but these are to be found in the description of scenery 
and in action, rather than in the study of character. When the 
author is in the field, so to speak, his language is vigorous. While 
he lingers by the hearth his style becomes feeble and pointless. 

Dr. Quantrill’s Experiment. By T. Inglis. (A. and C. Black.) 
—The first part of Dr. Quantrill’s Experiment, which relates 
George Worthington’s falling in love with his housemaid, the 
realisation of her visit to the fortune-teller, is the best, and the 
last part tke worst. Mrs. Worthington, who is married before 
she really knows what love is, is a very natural and human 
creature, and it seems a pity thac, at the last, things should not 
right themselves. But George Worthington, since the discovery 
that his wife, though nominally a farmer’s daughter, has really 
dissolute blue blood in her veins, views her flirtation in the worst 
possible light, and so is hopeless. Too late he relents and for- 
gives,and the two go down to the bottom of the sea together 
The finale is too melodramatic, and spoils an otherwise clever 

study, which certainly shows much insight and knowledge of 
character. 

Fugland’s Mission to India. By the Right Rev. A. Barry, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Bishop Barry has utilised the impressions and ex- 
periences derived from a recent visit to India to make this appeal 
to the conscience of English Churchmen. He tells them in 
these lectures what we are doing in India, and what we ought to 
do. In the advance of material, intellectual, and moral civilisa- 
tion, English influence upon India has been very great. How 
does the case stand with respect to religious civilisation? The 
Bishop is quite aware of the vast extent of the work to be done, 
but he is not unhopeful. It was, of course, in Southern India 
that past progress most appealed to him. The great want isa 
really native Christianity. The exotic which can be imported is 
not hardy. 

From Matter to Mind. By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co..\—We cannot examine in detail Mr. Dor. 


man’s book. The first part contains a condensed account of the | 


development of matter into the conditions with which we are 
now acquainted, according to the theory of Evolution. He seems 
tous to take a god deal for granted; that the anthropoid apes, 
for instance, are our immediate ancestors. Book II. is devoted 
to the “Development of Mind.” Here we find ourselves differ- 
ing more widely from him. Miracles he considers to be impos- 
sible, and a future life to lie outside the province of reason. He 
dogmatises on these points with an almost amusing air of cer- 
tainty. His contempt, however, for those who think otherwise is 
always polite. 

Recollections of Persons and Events. By Arthur Robert Penning- 
ton, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mr. Pennington’s 
first chapter is devoted to reminiscences of Clapham Common in 
its palmy days. Naturally these are, for the most part, not his 
own. They are family traditions. There is much that is interest- 
ing in them, and at least one good story. Mr. Bradley, of St. 
John’s Church, published some sermons which attained a great 
popularity, shown especially by the frequency with which they 
were used by the clergy. He heard one preached, and, getting 
into conversation with the preacher, asked him how much time he 
had spent in preparing the discourse. “Two days,” said the 
plagiarist. “It tcok me a fortnight,” said Mr. Bradley. 
“Literary Recollections” follow, with some grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the teaching of University College, London, where Mr. 
Pennington was a student. In the “ Political Recollections ” 
there is a good collection of Parliamentary quotations. Mr. 
Pennington does not think much of the Bishops of the early 
years of the century. Watson of Llandaff was not by any 
means the worst of them, and he never resided. The curious 
thing is that it never dawned upon him that this was wrong. “I 
have not spent any time,” he wrote in his autobiography, “ in 
field diversions, &c....... but in building farmhouses, blasting 
rocks, &c.,”—not a word about his work as a Bishop. Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton, Mr. Pennington tells us, ordained a 
mature ex-officer of the Army deacon and priest in one day, 


gave him three good livings, a Cynonry in Canterbury, and an ! 





Archdeaconry. By way of contrast we have a glowing account, 
but not, we believe, exaggerated, of Bishop Sumner, of Winchester. 

Industry and Property. By George Blocks. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—This volume is a very determined and 
strongly worded attack on Socialism, which the author regards 
as immoral in essence and ruinous in result. It would, he thinks, 
make England poor, and, as he remarks, with epigrammatic force 
and no little truth, “The worst thing that can happen to a poor 
man is that he should be doomed to live in a poor country.” 
Here is a pleasant little image by which Mr. John Burns is stated 
to have set forth the relation between labour and capital. Capital 
is the sledge vainly seeking to escape from the pursuit of the wolves 
of labour. One thing after another is sacrificed, but it only delays, 
it does not terminate, the pursuit. “Little by little we shall 
take all: so soon as we obtain one liberty we shall demand 
another. The wolves, the wolves, you know,—the wolves behind the 
sledge.” 

Conversations with an Uncle. By H.G. Wells. (John Lane.)— 
These papers are certainly amusing, though the humour is not 
always, we think, in the best taste. Still it is humour,—and 
nowadays, when we are expected to laugh at so many quite 
impossible things, that is something. ‘ Bagshot’s Mural Decora- 
tions ” is one of the best. 

A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Edited by S. Baring- 
Gould. (Methuen and Co.)—Here we have the book of nursery 
songs and rhymes—not far off a hundred in all—as fine as it can 
be made by good paper and type, and the illustrations contributed 
by members of the Birmingham Art School. Mr. Baring-Gould, 
whose “record” as a folk-lorist was an excellent qualification for 
editing a volume of this kind, has supplied an introduction and 
notes in which the history of most of the songs is traced. 


The Light of Scarthey. By Egerton Castle. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—The writer of this powerful but somewhat unequal 
story, which centres round the islet of Scarthey, on the Lancastrian 
Coast—“a green oasis secure on its white rocky seat amidst the 
breezy wilderness of sands and waters ”—styles it a “romance,” 
and he is quite justified in doing so. As a matter of fact he has 
sacrificed a good deal for the romance of Legitimism; above all 
things he has laid himself open to the charge of prolixity. There 
are three characters in the book, however, which are not only well- 
drawn, but have nearly all the elements of romance in them. 
These are Sir Adrian Landale, his wife Molly, and ‘Captain 
Jack,” otherwise Hubert Cochrane, who is too passionately loved 
by Molly, and who yet loves her sister, Madeleine,—although she 
cannot rise to the height of bis self-sacrifice. The story of 
Molly’s advance from childhood to womanhood is told with a 
minuteness not unworthy of Richardson; and Mr. Hardy 
himself, except at his very best, could not have surpassed the 
agony of the last chapters of the book, in which “ Captain 
Jack” dies on the scaffold, and Molly goes mad foratime. The 
writer of The Light of Scarthey has indeed, so to speak, all the 
raw material of a powerful romancist in him, But if he is to 
achieve a genuine popular success, he must learn the art of con- 
densation, and at once and for ever abandon such writing as,— 
“ Indeed, the cloud which had been visible upon her countenance 
at the beginning of dinner, and which, according to that down- 
right habit of mind which rendered her so terrible or so delightful 
a companion, she made no attempt to conceal, began to lift to- 
wards the first remove, and altogether vanished over her final 
glass of port. After dinner, she peremptorily ordered her grand- 
nieces into the retirement of their bed-chambers, unblushingly 
alleging their exhausted condition in front of the perfect bloom 
of their beautiful young vigour.” The present generation will 
not stand a second Madame D'Arblay. 

Dick Halliday’s Birds. By W. T. Greene. (R.T.S.)—This is a 
pleasant story of the visits of an angel, in the shape of a London 
district visitor forty-five years of age, to the home of a weak 
neurotic boy, who is spoiled by his parents, and is encouraged by 
them in the belief that he will never be able to use his legs. 
Fortunately, Dick Halliday is a fancier of birds, and has quite a 
knack of managing them. This allows the writer of the story, 
who is a naturalist, the opportunity of giving it a purpose by 
indicating how birds, such as robins, should be managed. UlIti- 
mately, Dick learns how to use his legs and to control his temper, 
secures a good education, becomes a missionary, goes out to the 
Gold Coast, and, instead of dying there, returns to his parents 
and marries a charming young lady. This story is quite of an 
original kind, and the religious, moral, and scientific teachings 
in it are not intruded in any offensive way. 

Appenzell: a Swiss Siudy. By Irving B. Richman. (Longmans.) 
—Appenzell Inner-Rhoden is, with the exception of the city of 





Basel, the smallest of the Swiss cantons. It is, indeed, a “ half- 
canton,” constituting with the other half, Ausser-Rhoden, the 
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whole Appenzell. It exbibits in a highly interesting way the 
features of a primitive democracy. The whole of the male popu- 
lation, excluding persons disqualified by felony or bankruptcy, 
meets once a year ina General Assembly, This Assembly is the 
ultimate seat of power. The functions of the Executive are dis- 
charged by two Councils. The power of the pater-familias is 
almost Roman in its absolutism. ‘“ Women’s rights” are 
nowhere. The Church exercises a very strict authority. The 
law takes cognisance of moral offences. (It would be interesting 
to know what are the results as shown by statistics.) Almost 
every head of a family is a freeholder, but all the land is heavily 
mortgaged. The highest salaried official in the canton is the 
Registrar-General, who receives £48 per annum. A peasant’s 
family can live at a total cost of £40 per year; a tradesman’s at 
about 10 per cent. more; £2,000 capital is enough for an inde- 
pendence. The population is a little more than thirteen thousand, 
one-sixth of them have savings-bank deposits, amounting in the 
aggregate to £56,200. The percentage of illiteracy is higher than 
in any other canton. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. (Macmillan and Co.) —The edition of Horace 
issued as a volume of “The Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts,” is as charming as contents, printing, and binding 
can make it. A commendably brief introduction by Mr. T. E. 
Page gives just such an account of the poet’s life, character, and 
work as we should have expected from that graceful and appre- 
ciative Horatian scholar. A few footnotes give variant readings, 
but otherwise there is no tiresome criticism and explanation to 
distract the attention. Those who have loved Horace and for- 
gotten him, will be well advised to renew their friendship with him 
in the pages of this dainty little volume, while those who cherish 
him as a daily companion will find what is at once portable in a 
fairly capacious pocket and an ornament to the library table. 


The Unwritten Law. By Blanche Loftus Tottenham. (A. and 
C. Black.)—We find in this story much of the power that we 
should expect in a book written by Miss Tottenham. She has 
studied the Irish character with much care and to no small pur. 
pose, especially as it has been affected by the agitation of the 
last quarter of a century. And what a difference there is between 
the novel of this and of that time, between the novels of Lever 
and such as these that Miss Tottenham and Miss Lawless give us. 
We are not wholly satisfied with the way in which the plot is 
worked out. Surely the typical Irish girl, with the best qualities 
that make her countrywomen the admiration of the world, would 
not have acted as she did. 


Booxs Recrrvep.—Russia and the English Church, Vol. I. 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.), containing a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. William Palmer and M. Khowiakoff in the years 1844- 
1854. The Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Pearson McAdam 
Muir, D.D. (A. and C. Black.) “Nineteenth thousand.”—— 
Puritanism in the Old World and the New. By J. Gregory. (James 
Clarke.) —— The New Testament and its Writers. By the Rev J. 
A. McClymont, D.D. (A and C. Black.) “Twenty-fourth 
thousand.” —— Unity in Christendom. By George Edward 
Tanner. (Elliot Stock.)——Eden Lost and Won. By Sir J. 
William Dawson, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) -——Four 
Foundation Truths. By the Rev. W. Abbott and others. 
(Elliot Stock.) The Fiithful Dead. By “ A Lay Churchman.” 
(J. Nisbet and Co.)——“ For His Sake.” (R.T.S.) “ Extracts 
from the Letters of Elsie Marshall, martyred at Hwa-Sang, 
August Ist, 1895.” A Spiritual Faith. By John Hamilton Thom. 
With Memorial Preface by James Martineau. (Longmans and 
Co.) ——Philosophy of Theism. By Professor Campbell Fraser. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—— The Brotherhood of Mankind. By 
the Rev. John Howard Crawford. (T. and T. Clark.) ——The 
Problem of the Ages. By the Rev. J. B. Hastings. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)——The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. By Wil- 
liam Henry Green, D.D (R.D Dickinson.) A Study of Death. 
By Henry Mills Alden. (Harper Brothers, New York.)——W. D. 
Lockhart, Merchant and Preacher. Compiled by his Wife. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) —— Memorials of Edward Glover. Edited by G. 
Glover. (Macmillan and Co.) — Zthiopum Servus. By M. D. Petre. 
Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Co.) — Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1334-1338. 
(Eyre aud Spottiswoode.) Sanctuary and Sacrifice: a Reply to 
Wellhausen. By W.L. Baxter, D.D. (Same publishers.) —- The 
Idea of God and the Moral Sense. By Herbert Baynes. (Williams 
and Norgate.)——The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. By Harry M. Baird. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) ——Historical Notices of Old Belfast and its Vicinity. By 
R. M. Young. (Marcus Ward and Co., Belfast.) The Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of Scotland. By David McGibbon and 
Thomas Ross. (David Douglas, Edinburgh )——An Architec- 




















a of Munslow. By D. H. C. Crinaze, M.A 
ellington.) Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire. ; : 
(Elliot Stock.) ——Kssays in Tazation. By Davin} i ion sg 
(Macmillan and Co.) Principles of International Law. =e 
J. Lawrence, M.A. (Same publishers. )—— Digest of ae bo. 
Muhammadan Law. By Sir R. BR. Wilson. (Thacker and Co) — 
The Philosophy of Music. By William Pole, F.R.S. “A fourth 
edition.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Shakes 
Secret. By Edwin Bormann. (T. Wohlleben.)—Chronograme 
Collected. By James Hilton, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) —Se urches 
into the History of the Gillman or Gilman Family. By A. W 
Gillman. (Same publisher.)——Siam: a Geographical Summar 
By Mrs. Grindrod. (EK. Stanford.) From Independ nee Hal 
Around the World. (Cassell and Co.)——John Hae, Comedian, 
By T. Edgar Pemberton. (Routledge and Sons.) An Teono- 
graphy of Don Quixote. By H. S. Ashbee, M.A. (University 
Press, Aberdeen.)——Famous Horses. By Theo. Taunton. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) Literary Shrines. By Theodore M. 
Wolfe, M.D. (Gibbings and Co.) The Cabinet and Party Politics, 
By W. E. Snell. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.) How to Become g 
Journalist. By Ernest Phillips. (Sampson Low and Co.) — 
Ars Vivendi. By Arthur Lovell. (Nichols and Co.)——Duge ge 
Lauzan. By Gaston Maugras. (Osgood, MclIlvaine, and Co) 
—Records of the Clan and Name of Fergusson, Ferguson, and 
Fergus. Edited by James Ferguson and Robert Menzies Fergus. 
son. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.) Recollections of War Time, 
1860-1865. By Arthur Gallatin Riddle. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Gluck and the Opera. By Ernest Newman. (Bertram Dobell ) 
A Thousand Years of the Tartars. By E. H. Parker. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.) ——History of the Gold Coast and Asanti, 
By the Rev. Carl Christian Reindorf. (The Author, Basel.) —— 
The Shipping World Year-Book, 1896. Edited by Major Jones, 
(Shipping World Office.) Weir on Bills of Sale. (Jordan and 
Sons.) 
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[Erratum.—In the “Current Literature” notice of Kerner’s 
Natural History of Plants, mentioned in our last issue, the 
publishers’ name should have been Blackie and Son, Limited.] 
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Colonies, Arerica, France, Germany, India, 
vee 110 BisereeO 15 Sires 7 8 





China, &c.... woe oe oe ove 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OursipE Pace, TWELVE Guineas, 











Page £10 10 0} Narrow Column wesessssee £310 0 

Half-Page ci 5 5 0| Half-Column........ we +115 0 

Quarter-Page ... 212 6] Quarter-Column ..... sce «(O17 6 
ComPaxirs. 

Outside Page ......s00 sesccee £14.14 0] Inside Page «1.0. sigstiesinicies MORAG 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (balf-width), 5s.; and 1s, @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inoh, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
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“LIBERTY” CARPETS, 


RUGS, & MATTINGS. 

LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., hold the richest and most earefully selected Stock of 

TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 

Beantifal and comparatively Inexpensive. 

ORIENTAL RUGS from 2s. 3d. each, Artistic Rugs, receutly manufactured 
in Japan :— 3ft. by 1ft.Gin. ... ee Price 2s, 3, 
4ft. » 2ft.... owe aie » 4s. 6d. 

FEasSTERN CARPET AND RuG OaTALOGuE Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo &$ t E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres. 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculia: ity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


by th f r glasses, 
STRAINED [0007 ‘see 
“OUR EYES,” by 


JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S., F.R.M.S., & 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 


V | S | 0 N. Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The Brit'sh Optical Association, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 














“No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS’ FOOD. 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.”—The Lancet. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





The TIMES, December 29th, 1894, aeks, in a Leider on 
OUR DAUGHTERS ” :— 

“What will the little stock of accumulations which pater fam lias cin hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got ?” 


THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF New YorK. 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one cvntract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 0. 0. se cee -s.  £42,060,000, 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUTTON'S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s. per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15s. to 32s. per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view, 
FoR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK For 1896, now ready. 
SUTTON'S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirect rron SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured im 1894 we eee see ee nee tee ee 393,622,400, 











“THE BOOK OF THE COMMON PRAYER.” 


The First Prayer-Book of King Edward VI., as issued in March, 1549, and 
printed by Whit:hurcb, being the first Prayer-Book ever printed, is now being 

rivately reproduced in exact facsimile in red and black type, from the 
Rational Copy in the British Museum, The issue is limited to 500 copies, 
printed for subscribers (demy 4to, 373 pp.), and may be obtained in mouthly 
parts or complete volume form. Prospectus from Mr. G. MORETON, Seal 
Chart, near Sevencaks, Kent, *,* The Reproduction is by the same process 
as the repreduction of Dr. Harvey's celebrated Treatise setting forth his dis- 
covery of the Circulation ot the Blood, ——- published in 1628, recently 
issued in facsimile by Mr. Moreton, The Lancet (January 11th, 1896), after 
having themselves compared the reproduction with the original in the 
British Museum, described it as ‘‘a masterpiece of facsimile reproduction 
of typography.” 





F H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College, 
e Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
C.C.C., Oxford, RECEIVE BOYs, between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schools, 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800ft above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the hea!thies: part of Sussex, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirt)-four mi'es from London and seven from Tun- 
bridge Wells. There is a well-leid cricket ground, and special a:tention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies ure kept, and Riding thoroughly tanght, The 
sanitation is perfect, and is annually inspected by the London Sanitary Assurance 
Association.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sus:ex. 


OYAL INDIAN BNGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiueers in the Pablic 
Works lepartment, and Three Appoin' ments as Assistant Superintendsnts in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 
£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


] OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- E(CHERS.— 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN at the Suciety’s 
Gallery, No.54 PALL MALL KAST, from 10 till 6,—A. STEWART, Seerctary. 














Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. C, HALDEMAN, Genrral Manager for the United Kingdom, | 
17 and 18 Cornhil!, London, E.U. | 





ITUATION WANTED by a Young Man as CLERK, 

COULECTOR, or any position of trust, in a Publishing Firm or News- 
paper (Office p eferre}, Fourt-en years’ experience. First-class references.— 

G. M.,”’ 46 Denbizh Road, Church Road, Willes.‘en. | 





N _EXPERIENCED TEACHER seeks a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT i-a family at Easter. English, Latin, French, German, 
tter, “ M. D.,”’ 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 








Lo Bete VEYREN désire prendre quelques PEN- 
SIONNAIRKES; vie de famille; legons de frangais, de musiqae, et de 
dessin.—1, rue d’Alengon, Par s. 


ADY GWENDOLEN CECIL wishes to RECOMMEND 

a YOUNG LADY for TYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND work. She 

has a’so good business references.—Address, Miss TABBERNER, 85 Haver- 
stuck Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 








WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. A FEW StTS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VAOANT. Rents from £3 a month, General dining- 
room.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
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| orien AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col, Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J, Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &e., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pars direct to Woolwich and Sanahurst, 
Scuouarsuirs March 31.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS urder 13, 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tu'tion and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years ofage on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst:d, Essex, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 
value 50 guineas, and EIGHT EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineis, will be COM- 
PETED for on JULY <9th, 30th, 3st. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 
reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidate’, and two for Boys preparing 
specially for the Navy. Candidates, whether from outside or already in the 
College or Junior Scheol, must be between 12 and 15 on August Ist, 1893, 
—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy.—Apply to The WARDEN. 











BB C0C Ok 0.0 L 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896, 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 

‘4 TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 

PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 

the Exsminations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 Gecrge Square, Edinburgh, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public Schoo), founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on defin'te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 gnireas. Classical and 
— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


R Oo S S A L IL “as. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
Cambridge Higher Local Cert ficate in Honours), assisted by a Universi'y 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age —PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting, Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Nurwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS. 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN.—Visitcr : The Lorp BisHop oF CHICHESTER. Patron: 
Tne Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Terms, from fifty 
guineas. Education cn High-Schcol sy:tem. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, vady- 
Warden, S. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex.—_SUMMER T« RM BEGINS APRIL 23th. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26tb, 27th, 

zouk. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £:0 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Muthematic. 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham, 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, E'ection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
A} A for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 
Miss 8. CARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not !e:s than SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 
ii JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yarée, Westminster, 











HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOME 

lt FOUR FOUNDATION SGAQLANSHIES Wl be ole for sapeat 
tion on ) st an st. Examination in L ae 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. ton in London and at Bruton,— 


PANIPAiee 

HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERA 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £0 and others of les vals oe 
be OFFERED for COMPET.TiON in JULY.—Further particule 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master, ~ S may be 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIP 
With Title of L.L.A, LOMA for WOMEN, 
“ante i a apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sckeme, the University, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil] 

bo HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR EN PRANG 
SOHOLARSHIPS; value from £20 to £69 per annum. Candidates m nen 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-M ASTER, be 
ee, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HOUSE 

age “sey 27 cowed (value ~ for 3 Largs will be competed for on MAY 5'h. 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Seusior Sc'ola:ships, = 
5. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. anes Spply to the Mes, 


( ' ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE OHINRE 

BOURNEMOUTH, for BUYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELD. 
ascisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Govervess, prepares Boys for th 4 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, soata aspect; chelterad 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 vr 100 Guineas according to to 


LTHAM COLLEGE 
The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1849, ; 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for OPEN EN!RANCE SC&OLARSHIPS 
will be HELD at ELTHAM on APRIL 8rh, 9th. 10th. Ten Scho arships valne 
£40 to £20 may be awarded,—Apply to HKAD-MASTIER, ; 


[a eee of ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION of 1896 COMMENCES APRIL 27th, 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION BEGINS MARCH 28th, 
Prosvec us, containing full details, may be had on application to the 
SEORETARY of the MEDICAL FACULTY, 


y\DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
y; 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particnlars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKR, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, Tne SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 5th, 1896. 


BERAYRON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
UNDER CARDIGANSHIRE SCHEME, 

The LOCAL GOVERNING BODY for the above School are prepared to 
APPOINT a HEAD-TEACHER for the Intermediate Mixed School at Aber- 
ayron ata salary of £150* per annum, with a capitation-fee of £1 per annum. 
Also a MISTRESS at a salary of £100, if annual average numb-r of girls not 
exceeding 20; £110 if exceeding 20; £115 if exceeding 30. Must be able to teach 
music and domestic economy. Candidates are recommended tu peruse a copy of 
the Cardiganshire Scheme, which may be cbtained by sending seven stamps to 
Jobn Jones, Bookseller, Aberayron. Oandidates should state what + ubjects they 
are compe*ent to teach and what knowledge of Welsh they possess. Applications, 
stat ng age, experience, reference, qualifications, and accompanied by eleven 
copies of applications, and testimonials, must be sent in addressed to the under- 
signed not later than March 19:h. ‘ha Committee specia'ly request candidates 
not to canvass directly or indirectly.—The SCHOUL OP#NS MAY 5th. 

EVAN LIMA JONES, Chemist, Aberayron, 


[* Printed in last Saturday’s issue, £100. | 


T GEORG B’8. 1H O8 PI FAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnest'y solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers, 


TimoTHy Houmgs, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou!d be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Ploce, Strand, London, W.C. 


N R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
A THIRTY GUINEA PALESTINE CRUISE, MARCH 30th, includ’ng Egypt, 
Athens, and Constantinop'e. 
SIXTEEN GUINEA SPRING TOURS to ROME. Lectures by Profeseor 
Mahatfv, Canon Evans, and others. ° 
A TWENTY GUINEA BALTIC CRUISE, MAY 11th, including St. Peters- 
burg, Cop:nuagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, A Twenty-six Days Cru se 
for £21. 
BOSNI4, HERZEGOVINA, and CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 2ist. A Tour de 
Luxe conducted by Mr. Boyd-Carpenter. 
ICELANDIc and NORWEGIAN SUMMER CRUISES, 
SUMMER CRUISE to GKEENLAND ani HUDSON BAY. 
Full particulars, with plans of the steamers, from Mr. Perowne’s Secr.tary, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Londor, N.W. 






































eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


——_— 


INVESTED FUNDS « oe ww we — £20,000,000 
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WR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
. 

SLATIN. PASHA’S BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION COMPLETING 5,000 COPIES. 
FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 
A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving 
the Dervishes, 1879-1895, 

By RUDOLF C. SLATIN PASHA, 

i te Egyptian Army, formerly Governor and Commandant of 
Coleacl of the Saye the troops in Darfur. 
Translated and Edited by Major F. R. WINGATE, B.A., D.S.0., 
Author of “Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan,” &o, 
Fully Illustrated by R. Talbot Kelly. Second Ed tion, roya'! 8vo, Oae Guinea net. 
«Whether Slatin’s work is more important and attractive as a powerful ex- 
ration ou a subject of the greatest p litical importance and of special national 
(ane fromthe noble English blood sp‘lt in the Sadan, or as a chapter of 
ape experienca wherein truth far surpassed fiction in hairbreadth escapes and 
a sole of daring beyond what s2¢ med possible, it would be d fficult to decide; but 
the whole result is one that places this volume on a shelf of its own, not merely 
be , book of the day, but as the authority for all time on the great Mahommedan 
ee heatal in the Sudan which was accompavied by anamount of human slaughter 
a suffering that deties calealation.”—Times. 
“Slatin Pasha’s book is absolutely unique,.”—Spectator, 
“Jt would be hard to name a fictitious narrative of more thrilling interes‘ 
than this true story.”"—Standard, 7 
“Jt isa little short of miraculous that Slatin should have been able to bear 
‘ho torments of this earthly Gehenva for more than ten years,”—Daily Telegraph. 
«A career unequalled in our time for vicissitudes of fortune and variaty of 
r mantic adventu: e.’—Darly News. : ; a . 
“Slatin Pasha writes with an authority absolutely unique.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“Deeply impressed by the courage, st dfastacss, and resource displayed by the 
author dur ng bis twelve years’ horrible captivity.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“Jn the whole modern literature of travel and adventure we cannot call to 
nind a work so absorbing as this.’’—Manchester Guardian 
; © App »als to all who have a f-eling for the daring and adventurous,”— Globe, 
“Siatia’s ace unt of the memorable day of Gordon's defeat is one of the most 
cxuitirg passages.”’—Graphi>, : ; . 
* A vividness which only experience and suffering bring.’’—Speaker. 
“ Major Wingate’s kind : ffic»s add a valuable gaarantee for its correctness,” 
—Guardian, 
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Rosenrt Louis STEVENSON. 
T. H. 8S. Escorr. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Henry Norman, 

Mute. Biaze pe Bury. 
FEORGE MOORE, 

PavL MARGUERITTE, 
Léon Totstoi, 

JULES Simon. 


2a, CuuUQuet, 


oo 


LEINE ... eae tna 
L’EUVRE SCIENTIFIQUE 
VINCI (suite et jin) ... 
MAHOMET A PARIS .., 
REQUIEM DER LIEBE... 
KAISER WILHELM lil. 
MOKRATIE ... ° 
LORD LEIGHTON as aan aia ne ae 
DIE FRANZOSISCHEN DEKADENTEN UND 

SYMBOLISTEN ois aa on <a eee 
ZINE NEUE ART VON STRAHLEN : 

CHRONICLES: 
LITRRATURE—Anpriw Lane, Emurte Faauet, ANTON Betreturm, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—HeEnRyY Norman, F. pp Pressensé, * IGnotvus,” 
Annual Subscription, 838s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. post-free, 


} Evaiwe Monte. 
Huaeues Le Rovx. 

pe .. FERDINAND VON SAAR, 

pavers THEODO2 Bart. 

.. Herman HELFERICH, 

} EpuarpD ENGEL. 

.« Lego Arons. 


UND DIE S0Z 





AND 414 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER. & CO.’S LIST. 





MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, aras oF THE city. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “ The Raiders,” “ The Stickit Minister,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “With Edged 
Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“From first to last the book teems with interest...... There have been few such 
good novels for years,’—Mr, James Parn, in the Illustrated London News, 


THE SOWERS. THE SOWERS. 
SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 
“It is the most absorb'ng story I have read for many a day, and reveals an 
ebundance of imagination and resource, which the classics of the hour are con- 
spicuously without. ’—Vanity Fair, 


The Transvaal Crisis. 
Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


JOHANNESBURG in ARMS, 1895-6: being 


the Observaticns of a Casual Spectator. By CuarLes G. THomas, 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Chapters on “The Eternal 
Gullible,” and Note on “The Hypnotism of Trilby,” crown 8vo, 5s, 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West London 
Hospita!, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 15s. 


TWO YEARS ON THE ‘ALABAMA.’ 
By ARTHUR SINCLAIR, Licutenant on Board. 


Times.—‘‘ The whole amazing story is told in a very vivid way.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* Whatever the reacon for the delay, we may be glad that 
the author has, even at the eleventh hour, rescued from oblivion so many 
interesting incidents connected with the famous cruiser, and given us both photo- 
graphic and Jiterary portraits of all the officers on board.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ But in this work we have the first popular history of the 
* Alabama ’—cap‘ain, officers, and men—at home; and not by a mere researcher, 
but by an offi-er who served on board during the whole of her extraordinary career, 
from her hoisting of the Confederate flag at the Azores to its last flutter in the 
English Channe].” 

The Daily Chronicle, in a notice of nearly two columns, concludes :—‘* Mr. 
Sincisir has given us a book whose pages must be consulted by any historian of 
the Civil War, while it is fairly readable by the generation of to-day which has 
grown up since the duel in the Channel two and thirty years ago.” 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was KING: a Yorkshire 


Romanc*, 1632-1649. By J. 8, FLETCHER. Popular Edition (Fifth). Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PUSHING to the FRONT; or, Success under 
Difficulties. A Book of Inspiration and Encouragement to all who are 
Struggling for Self-Elevation along the Paths of Knowledge and of Duty. 
By Ortson SWEET MarpeEn. Illustrated by 24 fine Portra‘ts of Eminent 
Persons. Post 8vo, pp. 422, cloth, gilt top, 63. net, 


The PRESIDENTS of the UNITED STATES, 1789- 
1894, Kdited by Jonun James Witson. Large 8vo, Illustrated with 23 
beautiful Steel Kngravings, and over 100 Facsimiles of Autograph Letters, 
Portraits, and Views in the Text, cloth, gilt top, 123, 6d. net. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TIMOTHY’S QUEST.” 


The VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER. By Mrs. Wiggin. 


Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY for EVERYBODY. Its Nature and 
_ gE By Pamir Atkinson, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 100 Illus- 
rations, c 2 O36 


CONSTANTINOPLE: the CITY of the SULTANS. 


By Ciara Erskine OLEMENT. Demy 8vo, 20 Photcgravures, handsomely 
bound and boxed, 12a. 6d, net. 


ABOUT PARIS. By Richard Harding Davis. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated by Gibson, art canvas, 63, 6d. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. A History of the Art of 


War from its Revival after the Middle Ages to the End of the Spanish 
Secession War. Thick 8vo, 234 Charts, Maps, Plans, and Cuts of Uniforms 
and Weapons, cloth, gilt top, 203. net. 

4 vols, ito, 72 Full-page Plates and 450 Illustrations in the Text, cloth gilt, 


eilt edges, £4 43. nt. 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS and THEIR WORKS. 


*,* A Detailed Prospectus will be posted on application, 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 








cr, 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SPORT IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIO, 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME 


A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba 
to Libombo. 


By FREDERICK VAUGHAN KIRBY, F.ZS. (Maqaqamba) 
With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper, and a Map : 
Large demy 8vo, 25s, F 
“*A very mine of fascinating informa‘ion.’’—Black and White, 


“ Fall from start to finish with shooting narrative aud anecdote, natural hi 
tory detai), and picturesque description.”—Land and Water, “ 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE BIBLE AND THE EAST. 


By C. R. CONDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L, MRAS, 
Author of ‘* Tent Wi rk in Pa'e:tine,” &c, 


With Ilustrations and a Map, crown 8yo, 53, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kineuaxs, 


With a Biographical Ske‘ch and Portrait of the Author, 
Crown 8vo, 33s. 6d. [Next week. 


Three New Novels, 
BY E. GERARD. 


A FOREIGNER: 
An Anglo-German Study. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
“*Contains some admirable studies of Austrian character, and some amusing 
natioval contras's.”—Sketch. 
“A pen picture of Scottish customs and habits contrasted with those of Austro- 
Hungary.’—Scotsman, 


BY THE HON. FREDERICK MONCREIFF, 


THE X JEWEL. 
A Romance of the Days of James VI. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A good tale of intrigue and adventure......The plot is not merely fresh, 
but is skilfully wrought.”—Black and White. 
“ The historical characters are vividly presented...... The pictures of society are 
full of life and humour,”—Times, 


BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 


THE WRONG MAN, 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A clever book. The study of Milnovica’s character and the pictare of his 
home life are admirably done.”—Daily Chronicle, 
‘An admirable novel, so quiet, co full of shy excellences, so unaffectedly 
simple, and yet so enormously clever.” — Woman, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. With an Intro- 
duction and a Prefatory Note to each of the Novels by S. R. Crockett; and 
the Text Revised and Edited by D. Srorran MELDRUM. With Photogravure 
Illustrations from Drawings by John Wallace, Feap. 8vo, price 3s, net each 


Volume. 
ANNALS OF THE ParisH and AYRSHIRE|THE Entait; oR, THE Lamps 0F 
LeGatTerEs. 2 vols. Gripry. 2 vols, 
Sir ANDREW WYLIE. 2 vols. Tuer Provost AND THE Last OF THB 
Lairps, 2 vols. 








THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF 


GEORGE ELIOTS WORKS. Complete 
in 21 vols, crown 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 23. 6d. each. 
Apam Beng. 2 vols. DanrEt Deronpa. 3 vols. 
Tue MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols. | Sr1zras Marner, 1 vol. 
Feiirx Hout, THE RapicaL. 2 vols. JuBaL, 1 vol. 
Romora. 2 vols. Tue SpanisH Gypsy. 
2 vols, | 


Scenes OF CLERICAL LIFE, THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 

MIppLEMARCH, 3 vols, Essays, 1 vol. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


1 vol, 
1 vol. 
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Now READY. IMPORTANT REISSUE. 


EDITION, 3 vols. super-roy. 8vo, with 

ee ane P’ates, £3 33. net; now £2 5s. 
net. Also, in Eighteen Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining about 14 Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d. ne’ 
per Par‘. Part I. now ready at all Bookee'lers’. 


A Natural History of the 


NESTS AND EGGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 


Entirely Revised and brought up to date by 


w. B. TEGETMEIER, F.ZS. 


With 248 Plates, 
Chiefly Coloured by Hand. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


TIMES, February 27th.—‘‘ Thoroughly revised and 
edited by Mr. Tegetmeier......We assume that it is he 
who has supervised the hand-psisting of many of the 
illustrations. These Jatter are excellent, aud indeed 
are the strength of this very handsome book, which 
in its new and more accurate form ought to find a 
place in many & library.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST, February 28th.— 
“Three magnificent volumes3...... This sumptuous book 
is something more than a valuable techui-:al work.” 

SCOTSMAN, March 2nd.—*‘ The three handsome 
volumes Will sat'sfy the most exacting taste.” 

DAILY NEWS, March £nd,—* This splendid new 
edition, in three handsome volumes......U£ the full- 
page plates it would be diffienlt to speak too highly. 
he work has been revised and corrected turonghout 
by that veteran ornithologist, Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, 
who bas also furnished an interesting introductory 
chapter.” 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 








HARLOW’S IDEAL, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


TREGARTHEN. By G. 


Norway. 3 vols, 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, 


and other Storie, By Eneanor Hommes, 
Author of “ The Price of a Pearl,” “ To-day and 
To-morrow,” &. 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By 


ApDEIINE SerGEant, Author of “Sir Anthcny,” 
*Marjory’s Mistake,” &. 2 vols, 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis 


Vintras, Author of “Lady Folly.’ 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


FRIEND OR RIVAL? By 


ELizaBeTH Neat, Author of “Coming of Age,” 
‘My Brother Basil,” &c. 2 vols, 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


REMINISCENCES OF A WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS. 





A Few [lemories 


, 


Mary Anderson. 


(Mme. De Navarro). 


With Portraits in Photogravure, large 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
[ Neat week. 





PUBLISHED BY 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The Third Edition of &. R. Crockett’s “SWEET- 
HEART TRAVELLERS,” illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, is now ready, price 6s. 


* One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books.”—Scotsman. 

“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius he must have recinted ani re- 
pented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’ It is the rarest of all raritie:, and 
veritably a cbild’s book for children, as well as for women and for men, It is seldom, indeed, that the 
reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing unstinted praise with the feeling that the laudation is, neverthe- 
less, inadequate. *Sweetheart Travellers’ is instinct with drol'ery; it continually strikes the softest notes 
of tend:rest pathos, like some sweet, old-fashioned nursery melody, aud it must make the most hardened 
bachelor feel something of the pleasures be has missed in living mateless and childless,’’—Times, 

“Mr, Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the season,’’— World, 


Now ready, the Second Edition of Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 
“PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER,” price 6s. 


* One of the best books of the season is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Mcade,—a refined and fasci- 
nating tale of London life. Nothieg better has ever come from the pen of L. T. Meanie; in fact, ‘A Princess 
of the Gutter’ might almost have been written by Sir Walter Besant.”—Literary World. 


























GARDNER, DARTOW and CoO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Patroxs §His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
(His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrrsipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of babes ory Depury-Cuainman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
J@LAS, 
Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,., F.LA. 
SecretTarxy—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1896, will share in the distribution. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KiNne@pom. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES eGrantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 














[HE SIGN of the DIAL.—Messrs. 
Hacon and Ricketts, 52 Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, W.—Messrs, Hacon and Ricketts beg 
to announce the forthcoming publication of carefully 
eaited Books, for which a fount of type bas been 
designed to accompany the illustrations, and decora- 
tions, cut on the wood by Charles Ricketts and other 
original engravers, The Editions will ke priuted 
with the spelling in which they were written. Cata- 
logues may be had on application. ‘*THE DIAL,” 
of which No. IV. is now ready, will henceforth be 


PROMPTLY AND 
ASTHMA, | EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BRONCHITIS,! savory & MOORE'S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING |DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 





published A 2 Warwick Str 
arg ie their shop, 52 Warwick Street, Regent 





2s, 6d, 58., and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


























MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION now ready, 8v0, 303, ne‘. 
THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbiskop of Wes:miuster. By Epmunp Suertpan Pourcett. In 2 vols., 
with Portraits, 





vo, 21s. net. 


ULSTER AS IT : IS; ‘or, Twenty-eight 


Years’ Experience as an Irish Editor. By THomas Macknieut, Avthor of 
the “ History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” &c. In 2 vols. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. By 


VALENTINE CHIROL. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Chirol’s book contains an admirable summary 
and description of China and Japan after the war, and thoroughly wise and 
vigorously stated conclusions as to British Imperial interests there in the 
immediate future.” 


CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA AND 


EGYPT. By Major-General W. 0. F. MoLyyevx. 
DAILY NEWS,.—“ General Molyneux’s clear, rapid, fresh, and good-hamoured 
manner.” 











Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 

1896. Edited by J. Scotr KE tre, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geo- 

nose Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication, Revised after Official 
eturns, 





n 2 vols, crown 8r0, 17s, ve’ 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF LOUIS 


AGASSIZ. By Jutes Marcov. With Iilustrations. 








Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s, net; Persian, 1s, 6d, net each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 


Edition, Vol. IX., IN MEMORIAM; Vol. X., MAUD, and other Poews. 





MACMILLAN’S SIX.SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER: 


a Romance. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 
Crown 8vo. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol IV. By J. R. Green. lobe 8yo, 5s. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By Matthew 


Arnon. Globe 8vo, 5:. 


MACMILLAN ana CO. (Limited), London. 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


Two New Editions. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


With Extractsfrom her Diaries and Correspondence. By Mrs, BisHor. A 
New Edition. In 1 vol crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s, 6d. 








NOW READY. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. By Cuartes Wuite- 


neap. A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 18 Full-page Illu- trations, 
worked from the Original Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 7s. 6d. A few 
cop’es in demy 8vo, 143. 


Three New Novels. 


NOW READY. 


GIFTS AND WEIRDS. 


By LILY PERKS, 
Author of ‘' A Late Spring-Time,” &o, 














In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 68. 


NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Lesur Kerrn, 


utuor of *'’Lisbeth,”’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 








NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. BERNARD BROWN 


By E, Puitiirs Orrenuer™. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 
“A clever story.”’—Scotsman. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

a'lowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Ca'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execn'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 

















ree, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’8 Lisy 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8vo, 6", 













BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owen RuoscumrL, Author of “T e 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodvil’e, Gone Feed Ynys 
’ . 


“A stirring tale of Welsh prowees......The author has i 
posses3es a vivid imagination.” — Morning Post. “gain proved that he 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLI 


AND MR. HYDE; with other FABLES. By Roser ] 
Crown S8yo, 63. net. y T Lovis strvensoy, 










*,* This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in 
Magazine” for August and September, 1892. 


AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. L. Arpey. 


With 55 strati . F, Sulliva 1 Fiore t 
by ~ ig Iilustrations by J. F, Sullivan and Fiorence K. Upton, Crown 80, 


‘ 
‘Longmans 





*,* This purports to be an account, by th: Manager of a Chicago Dime" 
Museum, of the vagaries and tricks, loves and hates of the various Persons—Giant: 
Dwarfs, Fut and Strong Women, &:.—who are the chief features of iis Show , 





SECOND EDITION now ready, 8vo, 5s, net, 


BIMETALISM. By Henry Doyniyg 


‘We cannot but welcome a tract wh'ch contairs in its first ninety pagesa 
clear historical summary of monometalits opinion of over two centuries, and in its 
second portivun a strong exposition of the case of common sense against its yery 
active antago uists.’—Times. i q 

‘We have keen many times asked to say which was the best book on this 
mode-n, yet, very ancient craze, and have never hitherto been able to pive a 
sa‘isfactory repiy. It cin now be given. Mr, MacLeod has furnished in this 
small work, which is only a portion of his learned and in many ways adwirable 
treatis: on the Theory of Credit, a whole armoury of facts and reasonings with 
which to slay the monstrosity...... Mr, MacLeod is beyond cavil the most learned 
studext of Political Economy of our time.”—Investors’ Review. 


FEAR. By Anceto Mosso. Translated from 


the Fifth Ed‘tion of the Italian by E, Lovaw and F. Kirsow. With8 Ins. 
trations, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This book deals with 9 




















more than is conveyed by the title, It is, in fact, 
a series of essays on the expres notions, dealing more especially with the 
painful emotions, Although the subject is treated in a measure scientijically—iey 
physiologically—the bouk is not intended solely for the scientific public, 









NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS; 


September, 1890, to September, 1895, By the Author of ** Twenty-five Years 
at St. Andrews,” &c. 8y¥o, 15. 
*.* No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical, 

“ This book has all the characteristics of its predecessors, There is much of 
it to attracts and hold the reader—much that deals with Engl sh places and 
people, much which kas to do with Svottish places and people, in which and 
whom all educated persons are interested...... Dr, Boyd is always characteristc, 
and he is always readable .....he has shrewdues3 aud suggest:venes3, and above 
all, an agieoab'e sevse of humour. He has met and known many notable mea 
and women, and has always something fruitful to say about them.”’—Glode. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascent?, An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to 
which they are Related. By Joun Tynpaut, F.R.S. New Edition, with 61 
Llustrations, crown 8yvo, 6s, 6d, net. 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. R, HAWEIS, M.A. 
NEW EDITIONS just published, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait of 


Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait of 


the Author, and numercus Il!ustrations, Facsimiles, and Diagrams, Seven- 
teenth Edition, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


RRARDRIRIn nn 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., Is. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


mR. DAVID NUTT’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
AGA BOOK of the VIKING CLUB, or Orkney, 


a, and Northern Society. Part II., containing Proceedings for 1895, 


The § 


Shetlan ETLAND FOLK-LORE; W. G, CoLiinawoon, 
Dr. KARL Bue SaND (Illustrated) ; Dr. Puent, RAMBLES in 


VIKINGS in 
ICKLAND (1 
Part I. (issucd in 


Instrated); Errikr MaGnvusson, EDDA. Small 4to, 53, net. 
1894) may be had at the same price, 


ne SAGA of KING OLAF TRYGGWASON, who Reigned 
The Norway A.D, 995 to A.D. 3000. Translated by the Rev, Joun SEpuron, 
oe" 4to (xxvi.-500 pp ). cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. ie 
*.¢ The “long life” «f Olaf Tryggwason, who introduced Christianity into 
Ny th, i3 one of the most important texts extant for Scandinaviin history, 
ihe? Sthal a most fascinating work. The present version (the first English one) 
po been warmly commended by Prof. York Powell. 


The FIRST NINE BOOKS of the DANISH HISTORY of 

AXO GRAMMATIOCUS. Translated into English fur the first time by 

& iver ELTON. With an Intrcductory Issay on the Mythology and Folk- 

lore of Saxo by F, York Powe t, Regius Professor of History in the 

University of Oxford. 8vo, 15s, 

*. © Saxo’s History, our chief source with the Icelandic Eddas for the Mythology 

@ HeroieLegends of the Scandinavian World, is here rendered accessible for 

the first time to the English-speaking student. 

S0NGS and SAGAS of the NORSEMEN and ENGLISH- 

MEN. Poems by AvBany F. Masor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 64, net. 
“The pattle-songs are of unexceptionable me: it.”—Academy, 

“Severe epic strergth, graphic beauty, and dramatic swing.”—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

GERMANIC ORIGINS. By F. B. Gummere, Professor of 


hin Haverford College. 8vo, clitb, 10s 6d 


mglis A - ace 
* ba gee Bom but popular account of txe social, economic, rel'gious, and 
. Iture of our Germanic forefa‘hers before their conversion to 


literary cu 
Christianity. 
ESSAYS on SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. By H. H. 
Borrsen. Crown 8vo (288 yp.), cloth, gilt top, 5s, 
CoxtENTS.—Bjérnson—Kielland—Jonis Lie—H. C. Andersen—G. Brandes— 
BE, Tegner—Contemporary Dauish L'terature, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The TREATISE of PLUTARCH DE CUPIDITATE 
DIVITIARUM. Critically Edited by W. R. Patron. 8vo (xvi.-l4 pp), 


ewed, ls, net. 
ODYSSEUS in PHAEACIA. By J. W. Mackail. Small 


4to, printed by Constable, on hind-made pip?r, stiff wrapper, 1s, net. 
*,* A New Metrical Version of “Odyssey VI.” 


GOETHE’S FAUST. ‘The First Part. With a Literal 
Trans'ation and Notes fox Studen‘s. By Brera, Crown €vo (300 pp.), 
cloth, 3s. €d. 

“Por those whore knowledge of German is insufficient to overcome the a fii- 
culties of Goethe’s masterpiece, such a translaton as this is invaluable.”— 
School Guardian, 

“The work of translation has been carefully cirried out; tie rendJering, 
shouvh I'teral, is not bald.”’—Lducational Times, 

“The version, printed on opposite poges, is a faithful one, 
nteresting and instructive.’”—Schoolmaster, 

“A reviewer with a literal prose translation of ‘ Faust’ in his hand has no 
ntent'on of settling down to read it from end to end, and it perhaps says a good 
ieal for Beta that this book was not !aid aside by the present reviewer until the 
last page had been read.”—Saturday Review. 





The note; are 


BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 
BUDGE (FE. A. W.)—An EGYPTIAN READING-BOOK. 


8vo (xvi.-194 pp.), cloth, 5s. net. 
*,* Aselection of the most interesting Egyptian Texts arranged for students 


aeginning the language, 
— ORIENTAL TEXTS. I. The MIRACLES and 
MARTYRDOM of ST. GEORGE of CAPPADOCIA. Coptic and English. 


Demy 8vo (xliv.-331 pp.), cloth, £1 1s. 


JRUM (W. E.)—COPTIC MSS. from the FAYYUM. Edited, 


with Commentaries and Indices, 4to (viii.-92 pp.), 4 Collotype Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


DAVIS (JOHN D.)—GENESIS & SEMITIC TRADITION. 
8vo (v.-150 pp.), Illustrated, cloth, 4-. 6d. 
*,* An endeavour to sum up the :e:ults of Egyptological and Assyriological 
research as affecting the historic credibility of the Book of Gene-is, 


GRAETZ (H.)—HISTORY of the JEWS from the 
EARLIKST TIMES to tha PRESENT DAY. Sp.c‘ally Revised for the 
English Edition by the Author. Edited and in part Translated by BeLLa 
Liwy. 5 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, £2 10:, net. 

*,* The only connected bistory of the Jewish race, throughout the entire range 
of its existence, in English. 


JACOBS (J..\—STUDIES in JEWISH STATISTICS, 
Social, Vita', and Anthropometric. Reprinted from the Jerish Chronicle 
and the Jowrnal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 8vo (59-Ixix.-14 pp.), 
3 Plater, cloth, 6s, net. 


— STUDIES in BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. Crown 


Evo (172 pp.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 


—— An INQUIRY into the SOURCES of the HISTORY 


of the JEWS in SPAIN. Demy 8vo (xlx.-2¢3 pp.), cloth, 4s, net. 


— JEWISH IDEALS, and other ESSAYS. By Joseph 
Jacons. Demy 8vo (xx.-242 pp.), clotb, 6s. net, 

Cortents.—Jewish Ideals,—The God of Israel: a History.—Mordecai: a 
Pro est azainst the Critics. —Browning’s Theology.—The True, the Only, and 
the Complete Solution of the Jewisi Que-tion.—Jehuda Halevi, Poet and 
Pilgrim.—Jewish D.ffusion of Folk-Tales —The London Jewry, 1290 (with 
Maps).—Little St. Hugh of Lincoln (Researches ia History, Archwology, aud 

egend),— Aaron, Son of the Devil.”—Jewish History: its Aims and Meth: de. 
; A charming book It is, as it so happens, an admirable and effective reply 
to the Quarterly Keview.’—Jewish Chronicle. 


MYER (J.)\—SCARABS. The History, Manufacture, 


Symtolism of the Scarat sens in Ancient Egypt, Phvenicia, Sardinia, Etruria, 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, net, 


NIZAMI.—The LOVE of LAILI and MAJNUN. Trans- 
lated from the Original Persian by James ATKINSON. Edited by the Rev. 
J. A. ATKINSON. l6mo (xvi.-122 pp.), cloth, 33. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY (H. D.)—IDYLS and LYRICS of the NILE. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
*e* Should form part of the travelling library of every visitor to Egypt. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK. 
With Maps and Portraits, Svo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. 
By H. D. TRAILL. 





With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; 


or, The Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 
an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By GEORGE BORROW. 


New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and Glossary, 


A 
by the late RALPH ULICK BURKY, Author of “ A H story ot Spain.” 





JUST OUT, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


Essays Critical and Constructive. 


By THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “‘ The English Poor,” Editor of ‘‘ A Piea for Liberty,” &, 





With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. 


Includiog Personal Narratives of Active Service dur'ng the Parana Oam- 
paign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War in 1851-55; 
&c. By his Son, H. N.SuLivan. With Personal Remin scenes by Admiral 
tir G. H. Ricwarops, 
“The L.ta Sir B. J, Sulivan was ons of the fine:t seamen whom the old wooden 
navy produced.”’—Daily News. 
“The Life of Sir B. J. Sulivan is an excellent cxample of naval biography. 
It sketches for us a singularly amiable, upright persovality ; an« flicer who was 
an ornament to his service; and a career which atou:ds in str kirg ne dents.’” 
—Yorkshire Daily Post. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences duriug the Franco-German War, 1§70- 

1871. By Cuarues E. Ryay, F.R.C.S,1, M.R.O.P.I1. 
“Dr, Ryan, who voluntarily joined an ambulance at Paris, went th ongh the 
whole of the Sedan horrors, as a member of the Anglo-Amer'cin Ambulance. 
He was a medical student, fre-h from Dublin, and he was in the tuick of b..ttles, 
murder, and sudden death before be had worn his un form for wany duys, The 
picture which he unfolds, is fascinating in the extreme, and no detail is left out 
to give a complete insight into the truth about war.”—Westminster Gazette, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 


HOW IT AROSE. Being an Extract from the Biogr~phy of the late 

Sir Bartle Frere. By JoHN MARTINEAU. 
‘*We de-ire to cali attention to this small volume of 263 pages, which is 
extracted and reprinted from Mr, John Martinean’s ‘ Life of Sir Bartle F: cre,’ 
Things move so rapidiy nowadays, and are so soon forgotten, that very many 
people who are at this moment keenly interested in the Transvaal and its aff.irs 
have no recollection of such matters as the Znlu War ond the impor tant series 
of events which preceded and followed it. In those a leading part was played by 
Sir Bartle Frere, who was Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner fri i 
October, 1876, till September, 1880.”—Times, 





8vo, 16s, 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. Edited by RowLanp HK, Prorurno, Author of 
“The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 
“The ‘ Letters’ are edi‘ed with fine skiil and judgment, The editor's intro- 
duc‘ory notes and the annotations are exactly what they ouzht to be—terse, 
informative, aud where needs be, scholarly and elucidative of the context.”—St. 
James’s Gazette. 
“A delight‘u! volume, in which one cou'd not wish to see a word altercd.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


With Map and Illustration, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 


By Davip G. Hogarta, Fellow of Magdalen Cuilege, Oxford. 

‘- The little book is one of the liveii-st, brightest, and most informing accounts 
of travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day; and though: ne 
hesitates to c »mpare a new book wth the immortal ‘ Eothen,’ it is only true to 
say that Mr. Hogarth s pages have something of the same a'r of fresh, first-hand 
experience, aud something of the same vividness of literary style ’—Times. 
“The spell of the East pervades this little book— written by a ripe and many- 
sided scholar and master of style. No better book of its kiad has appeared 
since ‘Eothen.’ ’’—Daily News, 


With Facsimile Reproductio>, 12mo, 5:, 


MARGARET WINTHROP (Wife of Governor 


John Winthrop, of Massacbusett:). Forming the First of the Series «1 
** Women of C.lonial and Kevolutionary Time.” 
“These pages give a modest but vivid account of the home life and persoral 
character of a sturdy, God.fearing, heroic race.”’—Speaker, 
* For a pleasing description of the Boston of the seventeenth century we must 
refer readers to Mrs. Earle’s book.”’"—Dui!y Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackarz, 


Balliol College, Oxford. Formirg a New Volume of the “ Univer-'tv Exten- 
son Manua's.” Edited by Professor Knient, of St. Andrews University, 
“To write upon a very large subject, a book at once extremely short and ex- 
tremely good, is a rae achievement ..... This, however, is the feat which h's been 
performed by the anthor of ths admirable tittle maoual,”—Spectator. } 
“It seems at first sight extravagant and p»radoxical to Cescribe a ‘University 
Extension Manual’ as a work of genius; but Mr. J. W. Mark iis * Latin 
Literature’ possesses such excellences as render it not unworthy of the title.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





D. NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE NEW STORY BY Q. 


ne 





Fust Ready, price 3s. 6d, “IA,” by Q, Author of “ Deadman's 


Rock,’ ‘‘ Wandering Heath, 


a. 
ae. 

















Ready shortly, price 10s. 6d. 


By Henry W. Lucy. 1892 1895. 

The gr at feature of this Work is that it mirrors the Home-ule Partiament with singular faithfalre-s 
and graphic power. Mr. Lucy’s unique knowledge of the House of Commons and its Members, t gether 
with his deep insizht and instantaneous grasp, have enabled him to transcribe the impressions of the t:me 
with extraordinary freshness and vigour. 





Volume III. now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. Be'ng a Complete Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and Maps in Colours. 





Now ready, complete in One handsome Volume, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. Containing nearly 400 


Exquisite Views of London and its Environs. 
** A fascinating collection of photographs.’’—Times, 





Now ready, Volume I., price 9s. 


BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Described by ArcurpaLp Forses, G. A. Henry, Major ArrHur GRIFFITHS, and 
other well-known Writers. With a Chronological List of the more important 
Battles of the Century, and about 370 Illustrations and 85 Plans. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE EVER ISSUED. 
CHEAP EDITION now ready, complete in One Volume, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or buckram, 5s. 


CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by 
Walter Paget. 

** The madbeitions are conspicuously beautiful.”"—Queen, 





NEW NOVEL BY A. EF. WICKHAM. 
Now ready, price 6s. 


LOVEDAY: a Tale of a Stirring Time. By A. BE. Wicr- 
HAM, Author of “Two Women,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by J. Giilich. 


** Real'y a well-written, clean, interesting story. The characters are well defined, tte cynicism of Sir 
Sames being in marked contra-t to the blutf honesty of Hugh Penrose ; ond the development of the womanly 
sweetness in ‘ Loveday ’ is very wellshown. ‘The description of the gathering thunderstorm on the Cornish 
coas: is excolleut.’’— Pall Mall Guzette. 





POPULAR EDITION OF MR. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
NOTICE.—A CHEAP EDITION, Unabridged, in One Volume, price 7s. 6d., 
has just been published of 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA. By Hrse-r. 

“ at Snia uae fulfilled bis purpose with inimitable skill, admirable tact, and exemplary completeness,””"— 

aily Telegrayh. 


WORK: the Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics. 


Half-Yearly Volume, Vol. X., 4s. 








THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


J. CLERK MAXWELL & MODERN PHYSICS. 


By R T. Guazesrookx, F.R.S. 
Just published, price 3s. Gd. 


JUSTUS VON LIEBIG: his}CHARLES LYELL AND 


Life and Work (1803-1872), By W. A. SHEN- MODERN GEOLOGY. By Rev. Prof. 
STONE, F.1.0. 3s. 6d. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. 3s. 6d, 


THE HERSCHELS AND JOHN DALTON AND THE 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. By Miss | RISE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Aoyrs M, CLERKEE. 3:, 6d. | By Sir Henry E. Roscor, F.R.S, 33, 6d. 


MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S., AND THE RISE OF ENGLISH 


GEOGRAPHY. By CLements R. Marxuay, O.B,, F.R.S. 33. 64. 





———__. 
FOURTH EDITION, 
price 16s, 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
OF WAR AND PEACE, 


By Arcr 5 
Ey MANES Forszs, Demy 8y0, 


“These stirring, fascinating Papers of 
Mr. Archibald Forbes’s are, and will be, for 
many reasons memorable...,.., Itisa living 
vivid page from the history of our time,” 
Daily News. f 








SECOND EDITION, price 16s, 
THE HISTORY 
OF “ PUNCH.” 


By M. H. Spretmany. With upwards 
of 160 Illustrations, Portraits, and 
Facsimiles. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 259 
Numbered Copies, £2 2s. net. 


“A valuable, as well as a fascinating 
contribution to Victorian literature...... 
Rich in reminiscences, tender, merry, and 
pathetic.”— Standard. : 





ENTIRELY NEW & REVISED EDITION 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. 


Giving the Dz-rivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that have a ‘Tale to Tell. 
1,440 pp. 

“ Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ fills a decided gap in our instruc- 
tive literature. It is really a most useful 
volume, with the rare attraction in a book 
of reference of being thoroughly readable.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





CHEAP EDITION, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE SQUIRE. 
By Mrs. Parr, Author of “Dorothy 
Fox,” “Adam and Eve,” “Loyalty 
George,” &e. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
with 6 additional Coloured Plates. 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, 
AND EGG-COLLECTING. 


By R. Kearron. Jllustrated with 
22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. Cloth, 5s. 





WANDERING HEATH, 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches, by Q; 
has alreaay been reprinted to 
meet the largedemand. Price 6s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, and Melbourne. 
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